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Editorial Comment 


The cynic who said that teaching is the art of 
taking advantage of defenseless childhood will 
find confirmation for his pessimistic view in the 
recent Report of the Commission on the Teaching 
of the Social Studies.1 Ostensibly the purpose of 
this Report is to indicate how the social sciences 
should be taught if our democracy is to be preserved 
and brought to fruition. From the very outset, 
however, the Report takes on the character of a 
struggle, not for the right of the individual to set- 
tle basic questions for himself, but for the privilege 
of possessing and expoiting the pupil's mind. 

All teaching of the social sciences, as the Report 
points out, involves a philosophy or point of view 
which guides the selection of subject matter. This 
being the case, the Commission deems it proper to 
preface its approach to the educational problem 
with a statement of the social philosophy which it 
proposes to promote through the teaching of the 
social sciences. This philosophy, it may be noted 
in passing, is of the “left wing” variety. It favors, 
for example, a policy of large-scale economic plan- 


ning, the sharp curtailment of the profit motive, - 


the redistribution of wealth, and possibly a signifi- 
cant modification of the institution of private 
property. In the Report, this philosophy is called 
the “frame of reference’; it is set up as the touch- 
stone by which educational outcomes are to be 
judged. Stated in the vernacular, the task of edu- 
cation is to put this frame of reference across. In 
the language of the Report, “this frame of 
reference conditions the tasks, the responsibilities, 
the content and the method of education” (p. 28). 

In justice to the Commission it must be added 
that it places itself on record as opposed to any 
and all forms of “‘goose-step regimentation in 
ideas, culture and invention,” and asserts “the 
right of the individual to be free from excessive 
social pressures on his personal behavior, mode 


* Conclusions and Recommendations. Report of the Com- 
mission on the Teaching of the Social Studies. Scribners. 
Published under the auspices of the American Historical 
Association. 


of living, cultural satisfactions and avocations, and 
religious, economic and social beliefs” (pp. 23, 
24). How this is to be reconciled, however, with 
the position that the frame of reference is to be 
inculcated in the schools is not explained. Ap- 
parently “goose-step regimentation’”’ and “‘exces- 
sive social pressures” are objectionable only if the 
individual to whom they are applied feels that he 
is being abused. But if he is placed in the hands 
of a skillful teacher, he will never discover what 
is happening to him. All this is reminiscent of 
Lincoln’s story about the convert to teetolism who 
said he objected to liquor but would not mind if 
some were put into his glass unbeknownst to him. 

In all these battles for social progress through 
the instrumentality of education, the pupil’s part is 
apparently still that of the forgotten man. Does 
it not seem reasonable to suppose that he should 
have some voice in determining what he is to be- 
lieve and how he is to act? All our educational 
reformers seem to be agreed that the pupil himself 
is not to be trusted, but that his thinking is to be 
done for him. In the present Report great stress 
is placed on the potentialities of the individual 
and on the vital importance of freedom in think- 
ing. On the basic issue of democracy, however, 
he is to have no choice; our glamorous creed of 
democracy must be accepted by the pupil willy- 
nilly. It seems fair to infer from this that the 
members of the Commission are not, after all, 
quite sure of the potentialities of the average man. 
If we allow him too much freedom of choice the 
average man, in his reprehensible averageness, may 
wander too far from the faith. 

It appears, then, that the issue which is raised 
by the Report is fairly simple. The issue is 
whether we shall trust the intelligence of the 
average man. If we profess to trust his intelli- 
gence, it behooves us to act accordingly. Faith in 
intelligence means that we will assist pupils in dis- 
covering the discrepancies and contradictions that 
are inherent in our harassed civilization and in their 

Concluded on page 7 








EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE PROGRAM 


With this issue THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN as- 
sumes a somewhat changed form. In succeeding 
columns the editor, Paul M. Cook, describes these 
changes. In approving them the executive com- 
mittee has followed meticulously the procedure 
set down in the constitution, to wit: 


The fraternity shall publish a national magazine 
containing such general features and pursuing such 
general policy as shall be determined from time to 
time by referendum vote submitted by the executive 
committee or the national council to all members in 
good standing for the current fiscal year. 


This change in policy, proposed by the executive 
committee and approved by the membership is a 
definite attempt to broaden the appeal of the maga- 
zine and is in response to a feeling which has 
grown rapidly during the past few years that the 
field members should be more adequately served 
by the organization. 

Another phase of the executive committee pro- 
gram for serving the field member and for en- 
listing him more actively in the life of the frater- 
nity is that of the district conferences, seven of 
which are being held this fall. Willard W. Patty, 
vice-president, has immediate responsibility for as- 
sisting the district representatives in these con- 
ferences. Elsewhere in this issue he comments on 
the significance of these meetings. His report indi- 
cates that definite progress is being made toward 
the realization of his goal, ‘‘Every member of Phi 
Delta Kappa an active member of some func- 
tioning group.” 

These two policies made possible by the action 
of the last national council and by the referendum 
constitute the groundwork for what we hope will 
be a more active program of participation by field 
members in the work of Phi Delta Kappa. It 
should go without saying that in pursuing these 
policies the executive committee has no desire to 
dominate or curtail the activities of any group or 
to enlarge the powers of the central organization 
but only to function as effectively as it can in en- 
couraging the initiative and in furthering the activ- 
ities of local groups. Upon them in the final 
analysis must rest the responsibility for whatever 
Phi Delta Kappa accomplishes for education in the 
United States. RUDOLPH D. LINDQUIST. 
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Fraternity Facts and Policies 


THE FRATERNITY MAGAZINE 


The last regular issue of THE PHt DELTA Kap- 
PAN was published in April, 1934. A special num- 
ber followed in August which was in the nature of 
a fraternity news letter. During this period of 
suspended publication the editor and the executive 
committee studied the magazine problem from 
every angle. First, the chapters were asked to ex- 
press themselves upon a proposition submitted by 
the executive committee. The majority of those 
responding were in favor of the proposals. Later 
the membership, 9,000, was polled for an expres- 
sion of opinion on seven propositions. Twenty 
per cent responded, the majority voting in favor of 
the proposals. 

There are several background factors which 
were taken into account in this study of the maga- 
zine situation. The national survey committee 
gave much of its attention to the magazine a year 
ago and made a number of recommendations for 
its improvement as a professional publication. 
The national council devoted much of its time to 
the consideration of a proposition that the frater- 
nity publish School and Society. This was ample 
evidence of a desire on the part of the council for 
the fraternity to extend its program of service and 
its influence, professionally, beyond the borders of 
the organization itself. While the council gave 
but limited attention to THE PH1 DELTA KAPPAN 
and made no provisions for an expanded magazine, 
there was evidence of concern about the matter and 
of approval for any undertaking in keeping with 
the income and the fundamental ideals of the or- 
ganization. The attitude of the council may be 
interpreted as one of caution and suspended judg- 
ment as to ways and means. 

The economy program of the national executive 
committee, which was reported in the August issue 
of the magazine, made possible a salvage within 
the fiscal budget of approximately $1,600.00. By 
adding this amount to the magazine budget and by 
the addition of anticipated receipts from advertis- 
ing, the total amount available for the publication 
of the magazine is increased appreciably. On this 
basis the executive committee felt justified in 
adopting a program for an improved magazine of 
more frequent issue. 

On the face of the evidence thus far submitted, 
it would seem that the executive committee would 
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have been justified in launching the entire project 
as it was proposed last summer. Although in the 
minority, a large number of members and some 
chapters expressed oppostion to some of the pro- 
posals. This opposition was expressed not only 
by negative ballots but also by appended argu- 
ments and comments. Many expressed opposi- 
tion to the proposal for twenty issues per year on 
account of the expense involved and because of 
the conviction that quality would be sacrificed for 
quantity. Many expressed opposition to a change 
in name and others opposed the particular name 
suggested. As a matter of fact, the name pro- 
posed, Modern Education, is copyrighted by an- 
other publication and consequently unavailable. 
Others opposed the use of the subtitle, A Journal 
of Critical Evaluation, in the belief that it would 
be presumptuous and impracticable. 

What then is the plan of the executive commit- 
tee for the national magazine of the fraternity? 
For the current volume the plan adopted is subject 
to such adjustments as may be necessary on account 
of financial limitations. It calls for nine issues 
per year, September to May, inclusive, each appear- 
ing on the fifteenth of the month. This year there 
will be not more than seven issues and possibly only 
six. The plan calls for a minimum of thirty-two 
pages and cover per issue. One issue will prob- 
ably be a double issue in size and a special number 
in character. The name of the publication is not 
to be changed. The executive secretary is to con- 
tinue as editor. The format has been changed 
materially and a new and larger type face adopted. 
A maximum of three pages of advertising per 
issue of thirty-two pages will be acepted, this to be 
in keeping with the tenets of the fraternity. 

One of the features of the magazine will be 
Editorial Comment by contributing editors. It is 
hoped that there may be from two to four con- 
tributed editorials in each issue, critical and 
evaluative in character. Another feature will be 
known as Keeping Abreast of the Times. This 
will regularly occupy approximately ten pages. 
Eight pages, more or less, will be set aside for an 
article or articles. Approximately four pages will 
be devoted to Fraternity Facts and Policies and the 
same amount of space is reserved for a section yet 
to be developed, Improving Practice Through 
Research, in which the findings of research 
will be reported briefly. 

One additional feature seems appropriate in a 
magazine of this character—The Open Forum. 


Members are encouraged to submit brief communi- 
cations for publication under this heading. 

This, in brief, is the magazine plan for the year. 
The editor and the editorial board (the Executive 
Committee) solicit your criticisms and suggestions 
for further improvement. PAUL M. Cook. 


THE FRATERNITY AT WORK 


A swing through the west has just been com- 
pleted by the national vice-president. He assisted 
district representatives in district conferences at 
Seattle, Los Angeles, Kansas City, and at Omaha. 
He met with eleven alumni chapters and eleven 
active chapters west of the Mississippi. A visit was 
also made to a state university which desires an 
active chapter. 

The national executive committee had two 
major purposes in mind for this trip: (1) to in- 
vite suggestions for the help of the Reorganization 
Committee, appointed at the request of the last 
council, and (2) to discuss with chapter delegates, 
and as many campus and field members as time 
permitted, the progress being made in developing 
the national projects adopted by our council. 

Among the projects, three are important: 

1. Perfecting state organization plans so that 
every member of Phi Delta Kappa is a member of 
some local functioning group. 

2. Improvement of the professional interest and 
value of the magazine. 

3. Promotion of panel discussions among lay- 
men relative to the public education program. 
This is in cooperation with the Joint Commission _, 
on the Emergency in Education. It was primarily 
for use in such panel discussions that “Evaluating 
the Public Schools,’ was developed by the commis- 
sion and the fraternity. 


STATE ORGANIZATIONS 


There is almost unanimous approval among 
campus and field members contacted relative to 
state organization. The executive committee's 
policy of trying to stimulate and to help Phi Delta 
Kappans within the respective states as to details 
of plans for organization, but not to dictate, seems 
to meet with favor among members in the west. 

An almost universal belief prevails among Phi 
Delta Kappans that ours is and always should be a 
democratic organization. If our fraternity is to 
function effectively in the interest of public edu- 
cation, however, we must provide for informal 
groups within states as well as for alumni chapters 
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so that every field member may be in a functioning 
group. A state committee representing such 
groups, under the leadership of a state chairman, 
and providing for coordination of research efforts 
and findings encourages the cooperation of all 
within the state. A conference of representatives 
from alumni and campus chapters in district meet- 
ings such as have been held recently is another step 
in this democratic organization. The final step is 
the biennial meeting of the national council where 
delegates from all campus and field groups meet to 
evaluate accomplishments, diagnose weaknesses in 
our program, estimate the urgency of needs, plan 
future nation-wide projects, and legislate in the 
light of our chief objectives—building a more 
valuable education program and improving our 
profession. 

An autocracy might accomplish some results 
without many contacts and exchanges of ideas 
among its members. For a democratic organiza- 
tion to function effectively the eventual perfection 
of some such subdistricting plan as the last national 
council approved is imperative. 

The depression period has made at least one 
positive contribution to our fraternity. The em- 
phasis on our three concepts has changed from an 
almost exclusive promotion of research to what 
seems a sounder conception; service and leadership 
activities based upon the results of careful research. 

Members can give service and leadership as 
individuals in local situations. Recent educational 
conditions and legislative tendencies have pre- 
sented an unusual number of pressing problems. 
Only a state-wide organization made of subdistricts 
small enough to provide occasional meetings of 
Phi Delta Kappa members at slight expense of 
time and money can cope with state-wide problems. 

A number of the western states already have 
made or are effecting state organizations. Missouri 
has a subdistrict plan in operation in which con- 
gressional limits constitute the boundaries of the 
Phi Delta Kappa groups within the state. Kansas 
has a state chapter but is planning to subdivide 
the state into sections so that there will be function- 
ing groups meeting, developing local programs, 
and cooperating on state-wide problems. Okla- 


homa has tentative plans for eight subdistricts 
centered about their eight state educational institu- 
tions. California has six strong alumni chapters 
and four campus chapters. They are making spot 
map and attendance studies to determine needs 
for informal groups or additional alumni chapters 
so that the state may be covered completely. 


Washington recently installed an alumni chapter 
at Tacoma and has plans for organizing additional 
chapters and informal groups. Nebraska installed 
a new alumni chapter at Omaha during the past 
year. Those responsible are studying needs for 
future developments to cover the rest of the state. 
The Houston and San Antonio alumni chapters 
are promoting plans for state-wide organization 
in Texas. 

Colorado and South Dakota have state alumni 
chapters similar to Kansas. They now plan to 
divide the chapters into sections for meeting pur- 
poses and to integrate programs on state issues 
through state committees. 

Oregon, Utah and Arizona have been active in 
studying the need of state organization. Alumni 
chapters at Portland and Salt Lake-City are com- 
paratively new. Alumni in Salt River Valley in 
Arizona are active already as an informal group. 
The problem in these states is to arrange for proper 
subdivision of remaining areas so that no field 
member is excluded from a functioning group. 
Iowa and Minnesota have given thought to this 
project, but do not yet have definite plans for 
adoption. 


THE MAGAZINE 


Keen interest in attempts to improve our maga- 
zine was shown at almost all meetings. Un- 
doubtedly the next council will consider proposals 
for the further improvement of the magazine based 
upon this year’s experience and criticisms expressed 
by the membership. 


PANEL DISCUSSIONS 


Members in the west generally see in this 
project an opportunity to give real service and 
leadership. One campus chapter, however, 
seemed to consider participation in such a program 
of public relations unwise. If this project of the 
fraternity and the Joint Commission on the Emer- 
gency in Education is to be successful, it will be 
by the leadership of individual educators in specific 
localities. Members of Phi Delta Kappa should 
be outstanding in this service and leadership 
program. 

One feels, after a hurried trip through the West, 
that there is a bright future ahead for Phi Delta 
Kappa as a professional education fraternity. The 
fraternity must have procedures as well as aims, 
however, since desirable aims are of value only as 
appropriate outcomes are achieved. 

W. W. Patty. 
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Some Marks of a Great Teacher 


By GLENN FRANK 
President, University of Wisconsin 


(1) The great teacher never stops studying his 
subject. 

He does not lecture year after year from the 
same dog-eared notes. He is in the best sense of 
the word a research man. This does not, of neces- 
sity, mean that he is forever publishing mono- 
graphs and books in his field. Frankly, when I 
have an appointment to make, I refuse to be im- 
pressed by a long list of research publications until 
I have seen the candidate and get the feel of his 
mind, for some of the livest minds in the world of 
scholarship are not forever rushing into print, and 
some of the dullest are. I am convinced that a 
very definite harm has been done to our universi- 
ties by the emphasis we have put on publication 
qua publication by the teachers we appoint. We 
need men of wide knowledge and penetrating wis- 
dom, and many teachers would be broader and 
wiser men if they studied and thought more and 
wrote less. 

(2) The great teacher establishes a personal as 
well as professional relation with his students. 

I confess that I lose interest in a teacher when I 
discover that he never sees his students save in his 
classrooms and in his office at stated and limited 
hours. «The great teacher is willing to have his 
private life broken into by eager students who 
come into his home at odd hours for informal and 
unofficial intellectual wrestling bouts. All this is 
a taxing enterprise. But who ever said that the 
life of a great teacher is an easy life? 

(3) Whatever the great teacher may be teach- 
ing, it is for him a window through which he 
looks out upon the whole universe. 

No curriculum can ever catch the complex of a 
living moving world. The world of 1934 will be 
different from the world we interpret to the Senior 
of 1933. The great teacher gives the student a 
way of looking at his world by the way he teaches 
his specialized field. As an undergraduate, I 
learned ways of thinking about politics from 
chemists, and had foreign policy illuminated by 
geologists. 

(4) The merchandising of information will 
never seem to the great teacher his main purpose. 

The kindling of the student’s will, the enrich- 
ment of his emotions, the illumination of his imag- 
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ination, giving him sensitivity and eagerness of 
mind will seem to the great teacher more import- 
ant than all else. 

(5) The great teacher will not think he has 
failed if one of his students fails, but only if the 
student has not wanted to succeed. 

An awakened will will survive more than one 
specific failure, but a mind left asleep indicts the 
teacher. 

(6) The great teacher will not think it beneath 
his dignity to pay attention to the art of presen- 
tation. 

There is no intrinsic connection between schol- 
arship and unintelligibility. The great teacher 
will never be content to show knowledge on the 
counter with a take-it-or-leave-it air. He will 
strive to make intelligence intelligible. 

(7) The great teacher will never speak of his 
classroom work as routine teaching. 

There cannot be routine teaching. There can 
only be routine teachers. 

(8) The great teacher will be inspiration with- 
out sacrificing a rigid realism of fact and idea. 

Many “‘popular’’ teachers are essentially shoddy 
showmen whose stock-in-trade is amiability and a 
playing down to student sloth. But the most pro- 
foundly inspirational teaching arises from reality 
presented with artistry. 

(9) The great teacher has a gracious spirit and 
a tonic gayety of mind because, first, he conceives 
teaching as an exhilirating enterprise, and, second, 
because he approaches his task with a sense of 
confidence. 

Harassed and incompetent teachers are so be- 
cause they are not adequately equipped for their 
task and fail to sense its intrinsic importance. 
Happy and effective teachers are so because their 
training gives them a sustaining sense of compe- 
tence and their inborn quality of mind enables 
them to see the greatness of the teaching mission. 

The great teacher brings to his business accu- 
rate and wide knowledge, an informed technique, 
intelligence, energy, initiative, adaptability, com- 
mon sense, high standards of personal character 
and professional achievement, singleness of pur- 
pose, sympathy, a rich social background, and a 
convincing sincerity of personality. 
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Education Were Seriously Curtailed ? 


By RoscoE PULLIAM 


N CONSIDERING the question of what a lack of 
education might cost the taxpayer one natu- 
rally thinks first of possible other direct tax costs 
which might increase as education for the masses 
decreases. Popular opinion has long assumed, 
for example, that crime and pauperism should be 
inversely proportional to the degree of public en- 
lightenment. This is a recurrent note in the 
writings of the early proponents of universal free 
education, and it persists today in the reasoned 
opinions of our best statesmen. 

There is plenty of evidence of the kind which 
shows that society spends more for war than for 
education, and that one criminal usually absorbs 
more public income than a hundred good citizens, 
or that destitution due to lack of employment is 
costing a huge amount of money. These figures 
however prove nothing in particular beyond the 
fact that war and crime and unemployment are 
expensive luxuries, unless it can be shown that 
there is a relationship between the will to peace 
and education, or between freedom from crime 
and pauperism and education. When this is 
undertaken in anything but a superficial way, one 
finds that evidence now available is woefully in- 
conclusive. We cannot observe in connection with 
war, that the primitive peoples of India, for ex- 
ample, are any more prone to the particular type 
of mass madness that makes war possible, than 
are the most literate of western nations. 

Turning to a more common claim for public 
education, namely, that it is insurance against 
crime and public disorder, the careful studies of 
the problem are but little more reassuring. What 
seems so perfectly obvious on superficial inspec- 
tion turns out, as is the case in so many social 
questions, not to be so certainly true at all. There 
are, it is true, fewer high-school graduates, and 
more individuals who dropped out of school 
among convicted criminals than among the gen- 
eral adult population, but the antisocial tendency 
of the individual may be the cause of elimination 
from school, rather than the lack of schooling the 
cause of the criminal tendency. Again, the better 


Roscoe Pulliam, Superintendent of Schools, 
Harrisburg, Illinois, 1927-, is a member of 
Pi Chapter, University of Illinois, where he 
received his M.A. degree in 1927. This 
article was presented in substance as an aa- 
dress before the Alumni Chapter at St. Louis. 


educated individual may have what Burns called 
the better art o’ hidin’, or what is perhaps more 
significant, our courts being what they are, the 
better art of escaping conviction. Careful students 
seem reluctant to make any generalizations what- 
ever concerning either a positive or negative rela- 
tionship between crime and education. 

Turning from the cost of crime to the cost 
of tax-supported agencies for the relief of desti- 
tution, the careful student is also doomed to 
disappointment. Such meager information as is 
available on the educational status of relief clients 
does not indicate any clear relationship between 
destitution and lack of formal schooling. The 
best study available at this writing is a study of 
the educational status of 6009 homeless men 
registered last year at the Clearing House for Men 
operated in Chicago by the Illinois Emergency 
Relief Commission.1 It showed that 9.49 per 
cent of these men claimed to have no formal edu- 
cation; 51 per cent had less than an eighth grade 
education; 26.74 per cent had graduated from 
the eighth grade; 11.48 per cent had attended 
high school, and 1.29 per cent had attended col- 
lege. Including those who attended college there 
were 5.52 per cent, about one in twenty, who 
had graduated from high school. Taking into 
account the fact that the median age of the men 
was between 40 and 45, this does not make 
an impressive showing in favor of high-school 
graduation, since the percentage of high-school 
graduates in the general population of the same 

* Beasley, Robert W., Men in the Crucible, Illinois Emer- 
gency Relief Commission, Chicago, 1932. This study is not 


in print, but may be had in mimeographed form from the 
Illinois State Library at Springfield. 
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age distribution would probably not be much 
lower. 

On first consideration these facts are not en- 
couraging to protagonists of the schools nor do 
they bear out the vision of the long line of fine 
prophets of democracy who saw mass education 
as the cure-all for man’s social ills. What are we 
to say about them? It is true that education ought 
to decrease crime and increase public order so 
clearly and obviously that no elaborate statistical 
formulae would be necessary to discover the 
tendency. It is true also that education ought to 
make the individual more able to maintain eco- 
nomic security and less prone to support national 
policies that must lead to war. Why doesn’t it 
do so now? In the absence of scientifically sub- 
stantiated answers, we are free to indulge in a 
few unsupported hypotheses. 

The first speculation is now commonly dis- 
cussed and need not detain us long. If we are to 
accept the implications of the rather definitely es- 
tablished principle of modern psychology that 
there is not much pure disciplinary value in any 
subject matter, but that the values of subject mat- 
ter must always be sought in its content and its 
use, we must concede that there has not been 
enough in the school curriculum that makes for 
responsible citizenship and high moral character. 
Our credit counting, grade grabbing, social posi- 
tion or monetary advantage-seeking education has 
certainly not been directed at the kind of imme- 
diate ends that necessarily make for high char- 
acter. Neither can we say that, as long as much 
of the classroom teaching is done by immature 
young people with limited education and often 
commonplace social background, there is much 
chance that high ideals will be caught in the class- 
room by the sympathetic radiation of the teacher 
or her daily suggestion in connection with all 
aspects of the work. All of our schools, but more 
particularly our secondary schools have been too 
slow to adjust themselves to the changing condi- 
tions about them and to the changes in the types 
of pupils who attend them. Of these matters we 
have all become sufficiently aware during the last 
several years. 

But it is the opinion of the writer that the most 
important causes of this apparent failure of the 
school to reduce delinquency and dependency do 
not lie within the school at all. This brings us 
to our second speculation, the thesis of which is 


that certain tendencies in the general social order 
of the past half century, in which the public 
school, both here and abroad, has made its proud- 
est progress, made it extremely hard for the school 
to fulfill its nobler functions. Professor Meikel- 
john has been an outstanding exponent of this 
view. To begin with, the inhabitants of a social 
order which exalted property above all else; which 
put its cleverest young men, not at teaching, or 
preaching or helping to rule, but at trading in 
trivialities; which could be guilty of such an orgy 
of madness as the World War, and could meet the 
public and private debaucheries which followed 
the war with such smug complacency should not 
be surprised, and cannot well be shocked if the 
on-coming generation pays more attention to the 
example of its elders than to the precept of its 
teachers. 

This social order, the more vulgar and vicious 
aspects of which we hope are now about to be 
relegated to the underworld where they belong, 
generated demoralizing tendencies as fast or 
faster than the school could extend its influence. 
In the race between education and catastrophe, 
catastrophe has so far managed to keep the inside 
track. Let us examine some specific tendencies 
and note that their influence was quite beyond the 
control of either school or church. 

The mechanization and centralization of in- 
dustry for large scale production brought rapid 
changes in our social structure and in our daily 
habits of living that in some respects promoted 
public disorder and private bewilderment, and 
made social maladjustment at once more common, 
and more serious in its consequences. Some of 
these changes need only to be named to have 








EDITORIAL COMMENT 
Concluded 


own personal beliefs, without attempting to pre- 
scribe the pattern according to which their beliefs 
are to be reconstructed. In other words, there is 
no need for a “frame of reference’ to which con- 
clusions are to be referred and by which they are to 
be tested. On the other hand, if we do not have 
this faith in intelligence, we should cease to pro- 
fess adherence to the belief in democracy, which, 
without this faith in intelligence, is an empty shell. 
We cannot have it both ways at once. 
Boyp H. BopE. 
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their disturbing and disorganizing aspects recog- 
nized. There is the great movement of people 
toward a few centers of trade and industry, 
enormously increasing in size and number the 
overcrowded areas of the great cities; the partial 
or complete disintegration of the family due to 
the complete removal of the job from the home, 
and the consequent breaking up of the economic 
partnership between the wage earner and his wife 
and older children; the postponement of marriage 
because of the increased standard of living and 
the shift from a situation where a wife was an 
economic asset to one where marriage was an ex- 
pensive luxury; the constantly rising divorce rate; 
the disappearance of the institution of apprentice- 
ship, which at its best was a most important edu- 
cational institution for civic and aesthetic as well 
as for strictly vocational training; the divorce of 
work from the ownership of tools and materials 
with its attendant decrease in enforced thrift, and 
increase in economic insecurity; the growth of 
skepticism with the resulting loss of prestige and 
power by the church; all these and perhaps other 
changes contributed to the development of a so- 
ciety in which it became increasingly hard for a 
young person to find his way safely through youth 
to a secure and respectable place in society. Our 
very material progress which was supposed to 
create a higher standard of material living and 
make possible a greater degree of security, created 
instead a rank materialism which undermined 
ethical standards in business and politics, per- 
mitted the amassing of great fortunes in the hands 
of socially ignorant and irresponsible individuals, 
and placed much greater power at the disposal of 
the active criminal. Into this chaos there was in- 
jected the well-meant but premature attempt at 
the enforced prohibition, first of gambling and 
vice, and then of the sale of alcoholic liquors, 
which tended to undermine municipal govern- 
ment because of the rich rewards which it put 
upon the violation of law. This resort to the 
force of law rather than the power of education 
was in itself a significant thing. 

The world for which Thomas Jefferson and 
Horace Mann prescribed liberal amounts of uni- 
versal free education simply ran away from the 
doctors. They have never quite managed to 
catch up. Whatever evidence there may be that 
education has not reduced substantially the amount 
or the cost of social maladjustment, we may log- 


ically insist that the failure is not so much one of 
education alone, as of the whole social order to 
which education is bound and of which it is only 
a part. So much for the part that education plays 
in the reduction of the taxpayers charges for social 
maladjustment. 

Fortunately when one comes to consider the 
value to the citizen of universal free education 
one is not limited to the question of how much 
it will save the taxpayer in the costs of social dis- 
turbance. There are far more engaging and 
potentially greater possibilities in several other 
directions. There is, for example, the question 
of the degree to which liberal public education in- 
creases the productivity of the individual worker 
and of society as a whole. Here as elsewhere ex- 
act judgments are hampered by the lack of ade- 
quate studies, but some evidences we can all see. 
One aspect of this is illustrated by a pamphlet 
issued not long ago by the University of Illinois 
entitled One Hundred Million Dollars Per Year. 
In it the University calculated that the money 
value to society of the research findings of the lab- 
oratories of the University of Illinois amounts to 
about $100,000,000 a year. Here is substantial 
restitution to the taxpayers for the four or five 
millions a year that the university costs, nor does 
this include the far greater contributions which 
the University of Illinois makes to leadership and 
to personal satisfactions and individual success 
through its educational rather than its research 
functions. 

Several writers within the past few years have 
made comparisons of states and regions in the 
United States to observe the correlation between 
various social factors and education. Among 
them Charles Angoff and H. L. Mencken a few 
years ago published in the American Mercury an 
elaborate study to find the worst American state.? 
They found that by all the standards of judgment 
they set up, their worst American state had, along 
with the lowest general standard of living, the 
lowest standard of public education. Through- 
out this study there was a significant degree of 
correlation between economic productivity and 
educational opportunity. In his book “Deter- 
minism and Education,” W. C. Bagley makes 
some comparisons among regions to determine 


? Angoff, Charles and Mencken, H. L., The Worst Ameri- 
can State. American Mercury 24: 1-16, 175-188, 355-371. 
September to November, 1931. 
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the degree to which general social well-being cor- 
relates with educational opportunity and arrives 
at results that, in his opinion, show a significant 
positive relationship. 

Another approach to the problem is the com- 

arison of the economic productivity of countries 
where good schools have existed for several gen- 
erations with those where there have not been 
good schools, taking into account, of course, the 
general resources of the country. Thus one can 
compare Canada and Mexico, Denmark and 
Greece, the United States and Russia. One may 
observe that one of the great obstacles to the 
progress of the plans of the Russian government 
is the illiteracy of the people, and the lack of 
technically trained people to man the industries. 
Ss evident is this to the authorities there that they 
have made the education of the masses the first of 
their major objectives. 

Still another claim which can legitimately be 
made for education is that it creates wealth by 
creating enlarged and refined wants. With our 
modern productive capacity we no longer need 
worry so much about sheer ability. to produce 
goods, we need to concern ourselves somewhat 
more with the question of developing wants that 
make for good serene living, and a balanced 
schedule of production and consumption. A 
practical aspect of this question is brought out by 
inquiring how many of the present business enter- 
prises of any large city are entirely dependent on 
a highly literate populace. We can name offhand, 
the whole newspaper business with all the sub- 
sidiary businesses that sit supports, most of the 
book and magazine publishing and selling, most 
of the stationery business, a large part of the 
postal service, most advertising, to name a few of 
the most conspicuous of wealth-producing enter- 
prises that would gradually disappear in their 
present character and volume were we to abandon 
public education. 

After all the taxpayer is a citizen, he is the 
beneficiary of the whole social order, very little 
of what he has has been wrung single-handed 
from nature. Most of the possessions upon which 
he pays taxes could not exist at all without a 
stable society, and certainly he could rarely retain 
his possession of them without social sanctions. If 
it appears that education makes for social stability 
and creates wealth, we need not prove that it 
saves taxes in order to justify its cost. 


The conclusion of the matter is that the value of 
education is not to be measured by merely con- 
sidering what it contributes to public order and 
social stability. Education is not mere term in- 
surance, it is a positive investment which produces 
immediate and substantial returns. It is true that 
in the face of the disorganizing effects of other 
social changes, the school finds it hard at present 
to carry out its stabilizing functions and impossible 
to measure the degree of its success in this regard. 
But education not only helps to conserve social 
and economic values, it actually creates them on 
a scale that probably immensely exceeds that of 
any other agency: To talk of justifying tax-sup- 
ported schools on the ground that they save other 
types of taxes is to leave their greatest values en- 
tirely out of consideration. It is impossible to 
imagine modern American society operating in 
anything like its present character without practi- 
cally universal education. To contemplate saving 
taxes by dispensing with education is to contem- 
plate the destruction of our society. 

Finally it may be observed that there is a cer- 
tain absurdity in defending education by arguing 
its economic value. No one thinks of defending 
the theatre, the automobile business, the radio, or 
any of the fine arts on the ground that they save the 
people money or even that they create wealth. It 
is assumed that their existence is fully justified by 
the fact that people enjoy them, that they provide 
relief from boredom, good fun, or exalting experi- 
ences, that, in short, they make life seem better; yet 
they have a much less obvious claim to such justifi- 
cation than the modern school. 

After all we must assume that the individual 
human life has some value and purpose inde- 
pendent of and superior to the production of ma- 
terial wealth and the accumulation of private 
property. As a corollary we may assume that all 
things that tend to promote, enlarge, exalt, and 
dignify human life, all things that add beauty and 
value to living are good things; and all things that 
thwart or destroy, that degrade or impoverish or 
cheapen human living are evil. The good things 
are inextricably bound up with education of some 
sort, and have been since the days of Ancient 
Israel. If we insist that there is no meaning, no 
value and no dignity in human life, we have%of 
course, demolished the foundation, not only for 
education, but for art and industry, for banks and 
property and everything else. We simply cannot 
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do that and go on living. We therefore must as- 
sume that life is good, that the degree of its 
goodness may be measured against some rather 
generally credited scales of value, and that the 
individual life as well as the social order, upon 
which the individual life is in some measure de- 
pendent, may be improved by education. Not 
indeed by any kind of education, administered by 
any kind of teacher, but by an education that works 
consciously and constantly to develop not only a 
basic understanding of the material foundations 
of modern life as they appear in the physical 
and social sciences, but a high sense of social 


responsibility, prejudices in favor of integrity and 
sincerity, sensitiveness to human misery, open- 
mindedness, tolerance, and most of all, the quali- 
ties that it takes to live generously and serenely. 
The schools have begun to do this reasonably well 
where they are given a fair chance, and as time 
goes on they will do it better still. We need not 


argues about the cost, and asks to see a cash balance 
be patient with the short-sighted individual who 
sheet. As it was in Jesus’ time, so it is now that man 
liveth not by bread alone nor even solely by stocks 
and bonds and unfailing electric lights. After all 
we do not have to save the taxpayers anything. 


Keeping Abreast of the Times 


PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 


Dr. Louis C. WRIGHT was installed on October 18 
as president of Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 


T. V. SmitH, professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was elected to the Illinois State 
Senate on November 6. 


GeorGE D. HuMPuHREY, former State High School 
Supervisor is the new president of Mississippi State 
College. 

Louis J. RUNDLETT died on September 12 at the 
beginning of what would have been his fiftieth year as 
superintendent of schools at Concord, New Hamp- 
shire. 


ARNOLD E. JoyAL, professor of education at the 
University of Denver, has been chosen representative 
for district No. 4, to succeed H. C. Koch who resigned 
last August. 


RoBErRT R. MorTON, president of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, has resigned after nineteen years as head of the 
negro college in Alabama founded by Booker T. 
Washington, whom Dr. Moton succeeded. 


CHARLES E. PRALL is the new dean of the School of 
Education at the University of Pittsburgh. Dr. Prall 
was formerly dean of the College of Education at the 
University of Arkansas. 


CARROLL D. CHAMPLIN, professor of education at 
the Pennsylvania State College, has been granted leave 
of absence for the first semester to study teacher-train- 
ing methods in Europe. 


DANIEL P. EGINTON of the Connecticut State Board 
of Education has been appointed acting superintend- 
ent of schools at Seymour. He is acting in place of 
R. C. Clark who is recovering from illness. 


LEE PAUL S1EG took up his duties as president of 
the University of Washington, on August 1. Dr. Sieg 
was formerly dean of the College and the Graduate 
School at the University of Pennsylvania. 


FLauD C. WooTon, formerly head of the depart- 
ment of education and director of the summer school, 
Rhode Island State College, has been appointed presi- 
dent of Chevy Chase Junior College, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


WALTER ScoTT ATHEARN, newly appointed presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma City University died on Novem- 
ber 13 at the age of 62. Mr. Athearn was formerly 
president of Butler College at Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Dr. TYLER DENNETT was formally installed as 
tenth president of William’ College, Williamstown, 
Massachusetts, on October 5. Dr. Harold B. Dobbs, 
president of Princeton University, spoke at the inaugu- 
ration. 


J. NELSON MowLs is the new superintendent of 
schools at Uniontown, Pennsylvania. Mr. Mowls has 
been doing graduate work at the University of Pitts- 
burgh where he served as treasurer of Xi chapter dur- 
ing the past year. 

SHELTON PHELPS, formerly dean of the Graduate 
School, Peabody College, is now president of Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. Dr. Phelps 
was national president of Phi Delta Kappa from 1928 
to 1932. 


GEORGE J. RYAN, president of the New York City 
board of education, and Jacob Greenberg, recently 
elected associate superintendent of schools of New 
York City, are in Europe making a study of the school 
systems of France and Italy. 
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FRANK L. EVERSULL is president of Huron College, 
Huron, South Dakota. Mr. Eversull, who received his 
Ph.D. from Yale last June, was formerly principal of 
the East St. Louis High School. 


J. E. W. WALLIN is now director of special educa- 
tion and mental hygiene, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Delaware, and lecturer in the extension 
departments of the University of Delaware and New 
York University. 


Amos W. W. Woopcock was inaugurated fif- 
teenth president of historic St. John’s College, An- 
napolis, Maryland, on October 20. St. John’s was 
founded in 1696 as King William’s school. Repre- 
sentatives of seventy-nine colleges and universities at- 
tended the inauguration. 


J. KENNETH LiTTLE has been appointed assistant 
professor of education in the extension department of 
the University of Wisconsin. Mr. Little received his 
Ph.D. degree in psychology at Ohio State last sum- 
mer. He was treasurer for Sigma chapter during his 
last year in school. 


DouGLas GOLD, superintendent wf schools at 
Browning, Montana, for the past fifteen years, has suc- 
ceeded Jesse G. Ragsdale as superintendent of the 
Butte, Montana, schools. K. W. Bergan, superintend- 
ent of the Cascade schools for nine years, is the new 
superintendent at Browning. 


Jesse H. HOsKINSON, who was for sixteen years 
superintendent of schools at Whiting, Indiana, died 
last June. Mr. Hoskinson was one of the founders of 
the Indiana chapter of Pi —_ Mu, organized in 
1906, and was the first president of ‘Alpha chapter 
under the Phi Delta Kappa charter. 


JoHN A. WIELAND, superintendent of schools at 
Calumet City, was elected State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Illinois on November 6. On 
January 1, 1935, Mr. Wieland succeeds Francis G. 
Blair, Charleston, who has held the office for nearly 
twenty-eight years. 


Quincy A. W. ROHRBACH, former professor of 
educational administration at the University of Pitts- 
burgh, was installed as president of the State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania, on October 19. 
Dr. James N. Rule, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, spoke at the inauguration. 


JAMEs F. Burscu, director of research and student 
personnel, Sacramento city schools, has organized the 
Sacramento Coordinating Council for Child Welfare. 
The purpose of this Council is to provide a coordinat- 
ing agency for the dissemination of research findings 
on juvenile pre-delinquency in Sacramento. 


HERBERT L. SPENCER, former principal of the 
Henry Clay Frick Training School for Teachers, Pitts- 
burgh, has been appointed dean of the College of the 
University of Pittsburgh. He is succeeded by Dana 


Z. Eckert who has been connected with the Pittsburgh 
schools for the past twenty-one years. 


HARLAN C. Kocu has been appointed assistant di- 
rector of the Bureau of Cooperation with Educational 
Institutions at the University of Michigan to succeed 
Wray H. Congdon, who resigned to become director 
of admissions at Lehigh University. Dr. Koch was 
formerly professor of secondary education in the 
Teachers College, University of Nebraska. 


Dr. GEorGE F. Zook, who spent the summer in 
Europe, has now taken up his work as director of the 
American Council on Education, in succession to Dr. 
Charles R. Mann. Dr. Zook was formerly U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education. On July 1 he was succeeded 
by Dr. John Ward Studebaker, superintendent of 
schools at Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dr. JOHN G. ROCKWELL has assumed the duties of 
the office of State Commissioner of Education for Min- 
nesota. He was appointed to fill the unexpired term 
of E. M. Phillips who resigned on August 1. Dr. 
Rockwell has been granted leave of absence from the 
University of Minnesota, where he is professor of edu- 
cational psychology. 


JOHN WarD STUDEBAKER, newly appointed United 
States Commissioner of Education, is planning a series 
of public forums in thirty urban centers of the country 
beginning next year. The forums will be conducted 
along the lines of the public discussions which Dr. 
Studebaker sponsored while he was superintendent of 
schools at Des Moines, Iowa. 


JouN S. RoseErts, associate superintendent of 
schools of New York City, in his recent annual report 
recommended the early consideration of a ten-year 
plan to place all seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade 
students in junior high schools, eliminating two years 
from the elementary schools and one year from the 
high schools. 


ERNEST O. MELBy is the new dean of the School of 
Education at Northwestern University. Professor 
Melby, who has been on the faculty of the School of 
Education at Northwestern since 1928, succeeds Dr. 
John Elbert Stout. Dr. Stout, who has reached the age 
of retirement, will resume certain professorial duties 
at the university about the first of the year. 


Dr. ELMER BurritT BrYAN, president of Ohio 
University at Athens, died on October 15, at the age 
of sixty-nine. His long educational career included 
the presidency of Franklin College and of Colgate 
University, the principalship of the Insular Normal 
Schools and the general superintendency of education 
for the ee Islands, and a professorship in psy- 

chology at Indiana University. 


Everett DEAN MarTIN has been —— head 


of the recently established department of social ae 
ophy at Cooper Union, New York. The new 


ment replaces the Peoples Institute which has func- 
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tioned as a public forum and a pioneer center of 
American adult education for the past thirty-six years. 
Dr. Martin has been director of the institute since 
1922. 

CHARLES F. Hopain, vice-president emeritus of the 
University of New Mexico, died on August 27. Mr. 
Hodgin held important educational positions in New 
Mexico for nearly fifty years. He was the first super- 
intendent of schools at Albuquerque, professor and 
dean of the department of education, dean and vice- 
president of the State University. 

JOHN COLLIER, Indian commissioner, has an- 
nounced a new plan for Indian education. Fifty 
young Navajo Indians are being trained at a special 
community work institute at Red Rock, Arizona, to go 
out among their own people and teach them how to 
attain higher standards of living. These men and 
women will go out to the new community centers 
which are being set up to replace the boarding schools 
of former years. 

RoBEerT D. W. Connor, professor of American 
history at the University of North Carolina, was re- 
cently appointed first United States Archivist by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. This is a new position which was 
created at the last session of Congress. Dr. Connor 
will be responsible for the collection and publication 
of official records and historical documents of the gov- 
ernment. The Federal Archives Building is nearly 
completed and will be in use early in 1935. 

PauL C. STETSON, superintendent of the Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, schools, has instituted a new plan for 
additional teacher-training. The plan which was put 
into effect this fall provides for the assignment of reg- 
ular teachers to act as critic teachers for new ap- 
pointees. Each teacher has two new teachers to di- 
rect and advise, and at the end of the semester will re- 
port to the superintendent as to the success of the new 
teachers. 

ELMER B. Royer has been appointed college ex- 
aminer and director of admissions at Oklahoma 
A. & M. College. He has charge of all admissions to 
the college and the inspection of the high schools of 
the state. He is also responsible for personnel work 
and research and is setting up a state-wide testing 
program in the high schools. Mr. Royer, who served 
Sigma Chapter so efficiently in the capacity of secre- 
tary, treasurer, and president, received the Ph.D. de- 
gree last summer at Ohio State University. 

Dr. WALTER WILLIAMS, after four years of service 
as president of the University of Missouri, has re- 
signed, effective December 31. President Williams 
was 70 on July 2 of this year, and in accordance with 
previous plans, he has resigned in order that a younger 
man may become president. Following his resigna- 
tion at the end of the year he will resume his duties as 
dean of the School of Journalism, which he founded in 
1908. Dr. Frederick A. Middlebush, dean of the 


School of Business and Public Administration, has 
been appointed acting president. 


JOHN STEWART BRYAN was inaugurated nineteenth 
president of the College of William and Mary, second 
oldest college in the United States, on October 20. 
Dr. Bryan conferred the LL.D. degree on President 
Roosevelt who delivered the principal address of the 
occasion. President Roosevelt’s speech dealt chiefly 
with the restoration of Williamsburg and the contri- 
butions of the college to the life of the nation. He 


. paid tribute to liberal education and stressed the need 


for men and women who are trained to adapt them- 
selves to the changing conditions of today. 


Dr. GORDON KEITH CHALMERS, former professor 
of English at Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Massachusetts, was installed as ninth president of 
Rockford College on October 8. Presidents of twenty- 
one colleges and representatives of sixty-nine other 
schools attended the ceremonies. Other distinguished 
guests were Dorothy Canfield Fisher, novelist ; Robert 
Frost and Carl Sandburg, poets. Dr. Norman Foer- 
ster of the University of on was the principal 
speaker. Dr. Chalmers, who is only thirty years of 
age, is probably the youngest college president in the 
country. 

Dr. Dixon RYAN Fox was installed as president 
of Union College on October 12. Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler, president of Columbia University, deliv- 
ered an address on The Challenge to Education. Dr. 
Fox’s inaugural address was The Small College and 
Liberal Learning. Dr. Livingston Farrand, president 
of Cornell University, and John H. Finley of The New 
York Times were the principal speakers at a luncheon 
for delegates from colleges, universities and societies. 
An interesting exhibit, featuring the history of Union 
College, was held in connection with the inaugural 
ceremonies. 

SiR JOHN ADAMS, lecturer on education at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, died on Septem- 
ber 29, at the age of seventy-seven. He was interna- 
tionally known for his lectures, research, and writings, 
and was the only professor of education ever to be 
knighted by the British government. From 1902 to 
1922 he was principal of the London Day Training 
College and professor of education at the University 
of London from which he retired under the age limit 
with the title of emeritus. He went to the University 
of California in 1923 and taught both in Los Angeles 
and Berkeley. Two lectureships were established 
under the name of Sir John Adams Lectureships, one 
at the University of California at Los Angeles and one 
at the University of London. 

About one hundred new college presidents assumed 
their duties at the opening of the school year. Among 
the new appointments for the year are: Alfred Uni- 
versity, J. Nelson Norwood; University of Illinois, 
Arthur Cutts Willard; University of Iowa, Eugene 
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Allen Gilmore; University of Maine, Arthur A. 
Hauck; Mississippi State College, George D. Hum- 
phrey ; Norwich University, Vermont, Porter H. 
Adams; University of Notre Dame, Rev. John F. 
O’Hara; Reed College, Dexter M. Keezer; Rockford 
College, Gordon Keith Chalmers; Union College, 
Dixon Ryan Fox; University of Washington, Lee Paul 
Sieg; Western Reserve University, Winfred George 
Leutner ; College of William and Mary, John Stewart 
Bryan; Williamette University, Bruce R. Baxter; 
Williams College, Tyler Dennett; Winthrop College, 
Shelton Phelps. 





In a recent “peace poll” at Swarthmore College, 
forty-four per cent of the students and faculty voting 
have declared they would refuse to fight or aid in any 
war. 

St. Stephen’s College, an affiliated college of Co- 
lumbia University, is now known as Bard College in 
honor of John Bard who founded St. Stephen's 
seventy-five years ago. 

North Carolina’s 3 per cent sales tax is expected to 
yield $7,500,000 for that state during the present 
year. The bulk of the funds thus derived is used for 
the operation of the public schools. 

The board of the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, meeting in Chicago on October 25, adopted 
a resolution calling on the U. S. Office of Education to 
produce educational motion pictures 

The Legislative Council of Kansas has worked out 
a plan to remodel the state’s educational system. It is 
proposed to equalize costs of education by providing a 
fund for weak districts with small tax incomes and for 
districts which consolidate. 

More than half the public-school construction in 
the United States is being financed through the PWA, 
Administrator Harold L. Ickes recently announced. 
Through the middle of August, PWA had spent nearly 
$134,000,000 for 1,071 educational buildings in all 
parts of the country. 

The American Students Foundation, a newly incor- 
porated non-profit making corporation, with offices in 
the RKO building, New York City, has issued a first 
year book, listing the thousands of scholarships avail- 
able at some one hundred twenty-five colleges, and 
the terms on which they may be secured. 

The new Cambridge University library, built with 
a gift of $1,250,000 from the international education 
board, founded by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was for- 
mally opened by King George on October 22. The 
University conferred the LL.D. degree upon United 
States Ambassador Robert W. Bingham. 

Kansas City, Kansas, will have a new senior high 
school to replace Wyandotte high school which burned 
last year. The new building will probably be the out- 


standing school building in Kansas, as it will cost ap- 
proximately $1,900,000. The federal government 
will pay 30 per cent of this cost. 


Among the 934 students who were awarded diplo- 
mas by the University of Chicago at the June convoca- 
tion was one, Linton Jerome Keith, who received the 
Bachelor's degree after but two years of study. Mr. 
Keith, who is 37 years old, is a World War veteran; 
he is married and is the father of two children. 


The Cambridge School of Liberal Arts at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, organized by a number of Har- 
vard graduates, opened in September. The new in- 
stitution, which is in effect a junior college, offers two 
years of college instruction designed to meet the needs 
of those who do not desire the usual four-year college 
course. 


Constant revision of present taxing methods to 
insure adequate revenues for the public schools was 
advocated by Henry Lester Smith, president of 
the N. E. A., in an address on Parent-Teacher day at 
the World’s Fair. Professor Smith is director of the 
School of Education, Indiana University. 


Reed College has published a bulletin on the voca- 
tional choices of its graduates ; the data covered 701 of 
the total alumni list of 748. It is significant that 
more than half of those reported have gone on to 
graduate study. The distribution shows education to 
be the first choice of vocation and housekeeping the 
second. 

The average vocabulary of college sophomores and 
juniors is about 15,000 non-technical English “root” 
words plus 52,000 derivatives of roots and about 3,- 
000 eee terms, according to a study on the num- 
ber of words known to college students reported to 
the American Psychological Association by Dr. Robert 
H. Seashore of the University of Oregon. 

Temple University has opened a new evening exten- 
sion division which offers two types of courses: a 
group of five-lecture courses conducted by national 
and international headliners on current problems and 
conditions, and a series of avocational-activities courses 
designed to introduce various of the fine arts and 
recreational fields to the layman. 


Harvard University has announced seventeen new 
gtaduate fellowships of $1,200 each. They began 
with the present academic year. Application for these 
fellowships will be received from all recognized col- 
leges. Recipients who are especially successful dur- 
ing the first year may be reappointed for a second and 
third year, thus making continuous study for higher 
degrees possible. 

Columbia University has total resources aggregat- 
ing $152,594,964, according to an estimate as of June 
30 made public on November 4 by university statis- 
ticians. The university will spend $14,224,348 dur- 
ing the fiscal year, 1934-35, the annual budget dis- 
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closes. The teaching staff last year, in the university 
and affiliated institutions, numbered 2,833. The uni- 
versity has more than 85,000 living graduates. 


The National Committee on Standard Reports for 
Institutions of Higher Education, established for the 
purpose of developing principles and forms for ac- 
counting and reporting in colleges and univercities, is 
preparing a final report which will bring together in 
one volume all of its previous publications with addi- 
tional material. George E. Van Dyke, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, is technical secretary. 


The Department of Public Instruction of Wyoming, 
aided by FERA funds, is providing dormitories for 
rural children of destitute parents who might other- 
wise be unable to attend high school. It is estimated 
that more than 500 children, living in districts remote 
from high schools, will be benefited under the plan. 
The cost of their education will be repaid by their 
parents through work on relief projects. 

The University of Wisconsin has developed a sum- 
mer advisory service for Wisconsin high-school grad- 
uates seeking educational and vocational guidance. 
High-school students and their parents may come to 
the university to review their qualifications for uni- 
versity work, the courses they should take, or the 
careers upon which they should enter if they do not 
register at the university. Approximately 2,000 par- 
ents and high-school graduates visited the bureau dur- 
ing the past summer. 

Forty thousand unemployed teachers have been em- 
ployed in a nation-wide campaign against illiteracy, 
the goal of the emergency program which is being 
financed by the FERA. The campaign is expected to 
reach 2,000,000 whose requirements are not now in- 
cluded in state educational programs. The major part 
of the program concerns itself with the education of 
adult workers now unemployed. 

Increased enrollments are reported by state institu- 
tions from all parts of the country for the new school 
year. The University of California reports the largest 
undergraduate registration in its history, 9,379. Ad- 
missions at the Pennsylvania State College are ten per 
cent higher than those of last, while at the University 
of Wisconsin registrations increased twenty per cent. 
The same conditions exist at the Indiana University. 
Part of these increases is probably due to the generous 
aid accorded by the Federal Government to needy 
college students. 


More than 700 small rural districts in Kansas failed 
to open their schools last year because of lack of funds 
and the number this year is likely to be greater, accord- 
ing to W. T. Markham, state superintendent of public 
instruction. While Kansas has been allotted $50,000 
monthly for the school year, terms of the grant from 
the Federal Government state that this money is to be 
used for adult education and specifically prohibit its 
use to support existing schools. 


Governor Lehman of New York, on August 25, 
signed the Porter bill, appropriating $13,346,000 for 
the schools of the state with the supplementary one 
per cent income tax to raise the necessary funds. This 
appropriation brings state aid for education up to the 
full $116,000,000 called for under the basic formula 
of the Friedsam act. The passage of this bill was ac- 
complished largely through the persistent efforts of 
the New York State Teachers Association and the ac- 
tive cooperation of all school people and friends of 
the school. 


The University of Utah has published in mimeo- 
graphed form the syllabus of a course for emergency 
relief workers. The syllabus was edited by Arthur L. 
Beeley, chairman of the department of sociology and 
social technology. It outlines in full an eighteen-day 
course with abstracts of fifteen lectures on the general 
field of social work, five on the administration of re- 
lief in the state, and five on community organization 
and resources. Five symposiums and thirty hours of 
supervised field work are included in the course. 


Two research fellowships in the social sciences are 
offered for 1935-36 by the American Academy of Po- 
litical and Social Science, 3457 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. The Patten Fellowship carries $1,000 and 
the James-Rowe Fellowship $2,000. Candidates 
should possess the Ph.D. degree, although this tre- 
quirement may be waived in unusual circumstances. 
In making appointments preference will be given to 
candidates submitting projects bearing upon “‘the eco- 
nomic and social questions which in the light of pres- 
ent conditions urgently require solution.” 


Six Views of Tomorrow is a series of public lectures 
being given at Northwestern University. The series 
opened on October 9 with a debate between Donald 
R. Richberg, chief counsel for the NRA, and Senator 
Lester J. Dickinson of Iowa, on “America’s Choice: 
Individualism or Planned Society.” ’ Will Durant will 
close the series on January 29 with his lecture, “Is 
Civilization Dying?” Other speakers include Christo- 
pher Morley, novelist and poet; Richard Washburn 
Child, diplomatist; J. Edgar Hoover, Department of 
Justice; Leonarde Keeler of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity crime detection laboratory, and William Green, 
president of the American Federation of Labor. 


Only 4,000 male and 700 female students who suc- 
cessfully passed the test of the labor service army were 
admitted to the German universities and technical 
high schools this fall. The average number of new 
students in recent years was 12,000. Under the new 
regulations governing higher education in Germany, 
every prospective university student must first pass 
through the labor service army, and on his admission 
to a university automatically becomes a member of 
the German Student League. The reduction of the 
number of new students is in line with the policies of 
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the national socialist state, which emphasizes practical 
work and seeks to reduce the intellectual proletariat. 


The Minnesota Council of Education has been or- 
ganized under the leadership of Lotus D. Coffman, 
president of the University of Minnesota, “to study 
the problems of education in Minnesota from the 
standpoint of the public interest and the welfare of 
young people; to disseminat. sound information con- 
cerning these problems and the best means of their 
solution ; to report from time to time the results of its 
deliberations and of its findings to the citizens of the 
state.” The membership is composed of representa- 
tives of a large number of state-wide organizations 
among which are the University of Minnesota, the 
State Department of Education, the State Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and the State Education 
Association. 

School men throughout the United States are being 
asked to join in a cooperative determination of forms 
for tests of “Mastery of the Combinations” in addi- 
tion and multiplication by Prof. S. A. Courtis of the 
University of Michigan. The latest test creations of 
Professor Courtis are based upon a technique called 
“differential testing.’” They measure what they meas- 
ure, it is claimed, less ambiguously than previous tests 
and they point the way toward more effective types of 
analysis than have been available in the past. 

The Worid League of International Education As- 
sociations is doing a worthwhile work in high schools 
by bringing students into contact with students of 
other countries. This contact is secured through inter- 
scholastic correspondence. Interest in world affairs is 
stimulated within the schools by discussions, lectures, 
and assembly programs by members of such groups. 
The World League, with headquarters at 521 Phelan 
Building, San Francisco, has a membership of 250 
such groups in the United States and abroad. The 
League’s project for 1935 and the following years is 
the development, in high schools, of International 
Museums of students’ work and other things of inter- 
est to students. 

The State Teachers College at California, Pennsyl- 
vania, has developed a program which offers valu- 
able service to the public-school teachers and admin- 
istrators of Southwestern Pennsylvania. Public School 
Service Bulletin, published by the college, announces 
the details of a program of supplementary services 
available to administrators for use in institutes, 
teachers’ meetings, assembly programs, and similar 
functions. The campus training school at the college 
holds its regular classes on Saturdays instead of Mon- 
days: thereby offering the teachers of the district an 
opportunity to observe demonstration lessons and con- 
sult teachers. Recently organized clinics in psychol- 
ogy, speech, and reading have rendered valuable serv- 
ices to parents and teachers of the children brought in 
for study. 


The Carnegie Institute of Technology is offering, in 
its night school, a course in principles and methods of 
adult education. The course is taught by C. W. Ma- 
son, readers’ counsellor in the Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh. Because of the rapid growth of the adult 
education movement in the last few years there is an 
urgent need for teachers specifically trained in this 
field. According to Mr. Mason, the majority of 
teachers engaged in instructing adults in emergency 
programs are those who have been trained to teach 
children. This elementary technique has been found 
inadequate in teaching grown-ups and it is to provide 
a new approach to the problem that the new course is 
being offered. It is planned for students who have 
already received training in some field. The curricu- 
lum includes a study of the psychology of adult 
learning. 


The Kansas City board of education is considering 
a plan for the restriction of the city school teachers 
from part-time work of any kind after school hours. 
Only two forms of outside activity for gain would be 
permitted ; music work in churches and officiating at 
athictic contests. The sponsors of the plan contend 
that Kansas City teachers now receive peels com- 
pensation for their teaching work and that therefore 
the schools are entitled to their full working time, 
abilities, and interests. They also contend that out- 
side activities engaged in by teachers for gain deprive 
many other persons of employment. Although the 
school boards of many American cities have restric- 
tions covering the activities of teachers, it is believed 
that no board of education has yet gone so far as the 
plan being considered in Kansas City. 


The Graduate Library School of the University of 
Chicago is conducting a study of library service in the 
Ch go metropolitan area under the direction of Leon 
Caxuovsky, instructor in library science. The project 
is being financed by the Graduate Library School and 
FERA funds. Seventy-eight public libraries and one 
hundred seventy-five school libraries have already been 
covered by the survey. In about a year Mr. Carnov- 
sky expects to have completed a comprehensive survey 
of the administration, the resources in books and pe- 
riodicals, and the amount of service libraries have ren- 
dered in the Chicago area. This is the most compre- 
hensive study that has ever been undertaken in the 
history of American libraries and it is expected that the 
results will have a profound influence on the organiza- 
tion and further development of public libraries in 
America. 


The Institute of International Education enter- 
tained at Riverdale Country School, near New York 
City, from September 13 to 17, a group of about one 
hundred foreign students who have received fellow- 
ships in this country under its auspices. The students, 
in addition to enjoyable social events, participated in 
conferences for the purpose of orienting them to the 
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conditions of life and study in American colleges and 
universities. Conference leaders included Professor 
Duggan, director of the Institute, Dr. R. L. Kelly of 
the Association of American Colleges, Francis Hen- 
son, American representative of International Student 
Service, and Charles D. Hurrey of the Commission on 
Friendly Relations Among Foreign Students. At the 
close of the meeting, the students scattered to the va- 
rious colleges and universities throughout the country 
to begin their experiences as students in America. 


The PWA headquarters, in Washington, D. C., is 
arranging for exhibits of the best works of unem- 
ployed artists which were displayed in the Corcoran 
Art Gallery in Washington early this year. The ex- 
hibition will travel in several vans under the supervi- 
sion of a leader who will interpret the art work to the 
public. Smaller art exhibits for small art museums, 
rural districts, and schools are in preparation and will 
be circuited through the courtesy of the American Fed- 
eration of Arts, Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
These exhibits cover every phase of the PWA art proj- 
ect including mural decoration, easel pictures in oil 
and water color, prints, etchings, lithographs, wood 
blocks, sculpture, wrought iron, textiles, and ceramics. 

At least six different types of exhibits covering this 
work are to be had. The largest of these contains 
thirty original oils and thirty original water colors, 
giving a complete pictorial record of the project by the 
government. Another very interesting exhibit pre- 
sents a pictorial record of life and activities in the CCC 
camps. 


The Los Angeles city school system has recently 
undergone an extensive reorganization of the admin- 
istrative staff as a result of an educational survey initi- 
ated in July, 1933, and completed in June, 1934. The 
survey was directed jointly by Osman R. Hull and 
Willard S. Ford. Most of the changes in the organi- 
zation and procedures recommended in the survey re- 
port have been authorized by the board of education 
and are in effect this year. 

Administrative adjustments include such as the fol- 
lowing. The former administrative departments of 
the board of education, four in number, have been co- 
ordinated under the direction of the superintendent of 
schools as the chief executive officer. All matters 
coming before the board of education are presented 
by the superintendent with the assistance of his ad- 
ministrative advisory council. A division of budget 
and research has also been established. 


New York State’s Emergency Education Program, 
developed and conducted by the State Education De- 
partment, working in cooperation with local public 
schools, State Teachers Colleges, Syracuse University, 
the College of the City of New York, and Alfred Uni- 
versity, during the past year has many interesting 
features. 

Adult education, recreational and leisure-time ac- 


tivities are the three main types of work carried on. 
During the past winter, 3,600 persons in urgent need 
of financial assistance were employed on ‘made work” 
projects, the majority.as teachers. Over 27,000 young 
people and adults enrolled for the emergency adult 
classes; nearly 2,000 registered in emergency college 
courses; and approximately 37,000 took part in the 
recreational activities ; a total of more than 65,000 per- 
sons were reached each week in the three types of 
programs. 

Emergency college centers were organized to pro- 
vide educational opportunities for the several thou- 
sand high school graduates unable to attend college on 
account of financial conditions, or unable to find em- 
ployment. There are fifteen centers throughout the 


state staffed by teachers, librarians, registrars, and 
stenographers, all employed on a “made work”’ basis. 


A committee of the National Council of State Super- 
intendents and Commissioners of Education, meeting 
in Washington, D. C., early in October, recommended 
the following policy for the Federal Government with 
respect to public education: 

1. Give assurance at once that funds from the 
FERA are available for keeping schools open for the 
remainder of the calendar year, 1934. 

2. Give prompt consideration to the data now being 
collected by the United States Office of Education to 
show the need for federal aid for extending school 
terms. 

3. Strengthen and extend the research and clearing- 
house functions of the United States Office of Educa- 
tion with particular reference to the program of adult 
education. 

4. Give special attention through the PWA to the 
construction and repair of needed school buildings. 

5. Initiate studies looking to the development of 
federal participation in a national minimum program 
of education. 

6. Continue the educational programs now being 
operated by the FERA. 

7. Extend federal credit through the RFC or other 
appropriate agencies. 


The public schools of West Waterloo, Iowa, have 
undertaken an interesting innovation in the prepara- 
tion of a “Pictorial Review of the West Waterloo 
Schools in Action.” This pictorial publication was 
substituted for the usual high-school annual for the 
purpose of giving to the people of the community sig- 
nificant information about all of the schools. 

The pictures are grouped in ten sections: one for 
administration, supervisory, and teaching staff; one 
for buildings and grounds; one for student body, in- 
cluding a section for the senior class of the high 
school ; and seven sections based upon the seven ob- 
jectives of education. 

Four pages are devoted to “School Organization.” 
In this section, the organization of the elementary 
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school, the junior high school, and the high school is 
defined. Fifteen purposes of the junior high school 
are listed. 

In the final section school costs, debt service, and 
salaries are presented graphically showing the trend 
over a ten-year period. 

Charles A. Kittrell is superintendent of the West 
Waterloo schools. 


The national high-school debate subject for this 
year is: Resolved, That the Federal Government 
should adopt the policy of equalizing educational op- 
portunity throughout the nation by means of annual 
grants to the several states for public elementary and 
secondary education. 

To aid debaters and debate coaches the Office of 
Education has had a list of published sources of in- 
formation prepared. The September issue of School 
Life published eighteen of these references and the 
October issue twenty-four, in a new section, Aid for 
Federal Aid Debaters. This section will be continued 
throughout the school year. Other publications, use- 
ful to debaters, may be obtained free or at small cost 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

The official debate handbook for the school year, 
Equalizing Educational Opportunity by Means of Fed- 
eral Aid to Education, prepared under the auspices of 
the National University Extension Association Debate 
Committee, will be valuable not only to debaters but 
to all those in the field of education. The handbook 
and its supplement are edited by Bower Aly, instructor 
in English at the University of Missouri. The hand- 
book, volume I, contains a carefully selected and an- 
notated bibliography, an analytical discussion of the 
question, and documentary materials for a study of the 
question expressing the varying points of view of such 
men as William G. Carr, Paul R. Mort, William F. 
Russell, and others. 

The supplement, volume II, contains seven sections 
under the following heads: General Considerations 
Involved in Granting Federal Aid; The Background 
of Federal Aid; The Meaning of Equalization; Argu- 
ments for Equalizing Educational Opportunity by 
Means of Federal Aid ; Opposition to ome. Edu- 
cational Opportunity by Means of Federal Aid; Fi- 
riancing Schools in Other Countries ; and The Schools 
Today. Each of the first six sections is a compilation 
of articles and brief comments by prominent educators 
including Ellwood P. Cubberley, William F. Russell, 
Henry C. Morrison, Charles H. Judd, Fred Engelhardt. 
and Paul R. Mort. The seventh section was prepared 
by the research division of the N. E. A. 


Floyd W. Reeves, director of personnel, Tennessee 
Valley Authority, on the occasion of his appearance 
before the Federal Communications Commission, 
October 19, made the following recommendations in 
behalf of the Tennessee Valley Authority: 


1. That the United States Government own and operate a 
national system of radio stations, giving full-time coverage 
over the entire country through suitable allocation of fre- 
quencies ; 

2. That these frequencies be allocated with a view to as 
little disruption of present commercial broadcast facilities as 
possible ; 

3. That the mechanical operation be financed by the federal 
government ; 

4. That the control of ey eee be under the direction of 
a committee representing the foremost nonprofit national edu- 
cational and cultural agencies, these agencies to be designated 
by the President of the United States ; 

5. That these facilities be available to nonprofit organiza- 
tions, including governmental departments, for educational 
and cultural programs. 

In commenting upon these recommendations, Joy 
Elmer Morgan, Chairman of The National Committee 
on Education by Radio, says, ‘This proposal, coming 
from one of the foremost organizations in American 
life, is unusually constructive and full of promise. It 
will receive favorable consideration (by the Communi- 
cations Commission) if enough people demand it.” 


Several excellent educational programs are being 
presented in coast-to-coast broadcasts this fall. 

Education in the News is presented at 6:00 P. M., 
Eastern Standard Time, every Wednesday by the Fed- 
eral Office of Education. A feature of these programs 
is the inquiring Citizen who sees that questions lis- 
teners raise get answered. Leaders who are making 
news in the field of education are interviewed. 

Our American Schools, sponsored by the N.E.A., is 
on the air this fall on Saturdays at 5:30 P. M., Eastern 
Standard Time. The general theme of the series for 
this year is Preparing Y outh for the New World. 

A series of educational addresses sponsored by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers are broad- 
cast on Thursdays from 5:00 to 5:30 P. M., Eastern 
Standard Time. The remaining programs are: 

November 22, Vocational Adjustments in a Chang- 
ing Social Order.—William F. Russell, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

November 29, The Home, the School, and the 
Church as Character-forming Agencies.—Albert W. 
Palmer, President, Chicago Theological Seminary. 

December 6, How Parents Can Cooperate with 
the School.—Wilbur L. Beauchamp, University of 
Chicago. 

December 13, What the Modern Parent Expects of 
the School.—Ruth Andrus, University of the State of 
New York. 

December 20, Individual Differences in Ability 
and Personality—Frank N. Freeman, University of 
Chicago. 

December 27, The Continuation of Education into 
Adult Life-—Lyman Bryson, Des Moines Forum, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


The Research Division of the N. E. A. has prepared 
a report for the Joint Commission on the Emergency 
in Education on Education in the Drought States. 
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This report is concerned with the outlook for educa- 
tion in the twenty-five states hardest hit by the 
drought. It includes a brief summary of the educa- 
tional problems confronting the drought area, a gen- 
eral overview of the economic and educational situa- 
tion, and a state-by-state report. The overview in- 
cludes facts relating to general economic conditions, 
school revenues and expenditures, crucial aspects of 
the educational program, and available information 
on the need for federal emergency aid in the drought 
area. 

Educational opportunity has been greatly curtailed 
in drought-stricken states. More than eight million 
children between the ages of five and nineteen are lo- 
cated in the emergency drought area and nearly three 
and one-half million in the secondary drought region, 
where some schools are operating without funds of 
any kind. Adverse economic conditions will further 
curtail local school revenue which has already been de- 
creasing for several years. Because of this drastic re- 
duction in school revenue many of the states will be 
unable to provide normal school terms. Texas expects 
shortened terms in from 1,200 to 1,500 school dis- 
tricts ; Iowa, in one-third of the school districts in the 
southern part of the state; Michigan in approximately 
one-fourth of all the schools of the state ; Utah, in one- 
half of its schools. Wisconsin reports that one hun- 
dred sixty-one rural districts are receiving special aid 
now in order to keep their schools open. A survey of 
3,086 school districts in Arkansas indicates that there 
are funds on hand to supply an average of only fifty- 
one days’ schooling in each district. 





A regional conference under the auspices of the As- 
sociation of American Colleges was held at Knox Col- 
lege, Galesburg, Illinois, on October 30 and 31. 
About seventy-five college presidents from a dozen 


middle western states were in attendance. President 
William Mather Lewis of Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pennsylvania, president of the association, opened the 
conference. 


Social Goals for Secondary Education was the topic 
discussed at the tenth Conference on Secondary Educa- 
tion held at Temple University, October 19 and 20. 
Conference speakers included: Boyd H. Bode, Ohio 
State; John L. Childs and I. L. Kandel, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University ; and Eduard C. Lindeman, 
New York School of Social Work. The general topic 
for six panel discussions was What are the Earmarks 
of a Democratic School? 


A Conference on Supervised Correspondence Study 
was held at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
last summer to formulate policies regarding its use as 
a practical means of enriching the curriculum of Amer- 
ican secondary schools. The report of the conference 
contains chapters on the following subjects: The 
Place and Purpose of Supervised Correspondence 


Study, Guidance and Supervised Correspondence 
Study, The Local Supervisor, The Selection of Well- 
Constructed Courses, Accrediting, Standardizing Cost 
Accounting, Initiating a Program in the Local School, 
and Summary and Problems of Future Development. 


The Second Inter-American Conference on Educa- 
tion was held at Santiago, Chile, September 9 to 16. 
The United States was officially represented by a dele- 
gation consisting of Dr. John C. Wright, assistant 
commissioner for vocational education, Dean William 
Frederick Notz of Georgetown University of Foreign 
Service, assistant dean Harold Benjamin of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota School of Education, and Miss 
Faith Hunter Dodge, journalist and instructor of 
Spanish in the Hirsch Senior High School, Chicago. 
The conference was called by the Inter-American Fed- 
eration of Education and met under the auspices of the 
Chilean government. Its purposes were to bring to- 
gether representative educators of the American con- 
tinents; encourage a close union of the peoples of 
America by means of public education; and to ad- 
vance cultural and educational relations between col- 
leges and universities of every kind. 


The third Educational Conference, under the joint 
auspices of the Committee on Personnel Methods and 
on Educational Testing of the American Council on 
Education, the Commission on the Relation of School 
and College of the Progressive Education Association, 
the Cooperative Test Service, and the Educational Rec- 
ords Bureau, was held in conjunction with the fourth 
general meeting of Institutional Members of the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau in New York City on Novem- 
ber 1 and 2. The conference dealt mainly with prob- 
lems of measurement and guidance. Among the 
speakers were Dean Herbert E. Hawkes of Columbia 
University, Dr. George F. Zook, director of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education, Dr. Frank W. Ballou, 
superintendent of schools, Washington, D. C., Profes- 
sor Ralph W. Tyler of Ohio State University, and 
President Eugene A. Colligan of Hunter College. 


The Association of American Universities held its 
36th annual conference at the University of Chicago, 
October 25, 26, and 27. Discussions centered on uni- 
versity problems at the graduate level of instruction. 
At the opening session talks were given on the admis- 
sion policy of graduate schools by Dean Fernant 
Payne of Indiana University and Dean E. S. Furness of 
Yale and on research fellowships by Dr. Donald 
Young of the Social Science Research Council and 
Dean G. H. Chase of Harvard. Thirty-four university 
deans and six university presidents were in attendance. 
Among the latter were Alexander Ruthven of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ray Lyman Wilbur of Stanford 
University, Robert Maynard Hutchins of Chicago, 
Walter Dill Scott of Northwestern, R. M. Hughes of 
Iowa State College. Walter A. Jessup, president of 
the Carnegie Foundation and Edwin R. Embree, 
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president of the Julius Rosenwald Fund were also in 
attendance. 


The Joint Commission on the Emergency in Educa- 
tion, under the leadership of John K. Norton, has 
called eight regional conferences during October and 
early November in the Western states. The first 
meeting was held in Chicago on October 27. Other 
conferences have been held in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, on October 29 ; Cheyenne, Wyoming, on October 
31; Ogden, Utah, on November 1; Portland, Oregon, 
on November 3; Oakland, California, on November 
5; Los Angeles, California, on November 10. The 
last was held at Austin, Texas, on November 17. 
These conferences were called for the purpose of con- 
sidering matters affecting the present crisis in educa- 
tion of particular significance to the Western states. 
Discussion topics of the conferences included effects 
of the drought on the schools, Federal aid to schools, 
school legislation, and changes in present school or- 
ganization and methods. 


Bucknell University at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, 
held its ninth annual Conference on Education, No- 
vember 2 and 3. Attendance at the several sessions 
totalled nearly two thousand. Dr. James N. Rule, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Dr. 
Charles F. Sanders of Gettysburg College, Dr. Ben D. 
Wood of Columbia University, and President Homer 
P. Rainey of Bucknell, were the general session 
speakers. Following the Saturday general session, Dr. 
Wood and President Rainey were made members of 
the Bucknell chapter of Kappa Phi Kappa. 

Wilson MacDonald, Canadian poet, again delighted 
the Friday evening banquet assembly. Persons with 
records of fifty or more years of educational service 
were honor guests at the banquet and the evening 
meeting on Friday. ; 

The various sectional meetings were interesting and 
worthwhile and were well attended. The general 
theme of the conference was “One Hundred Years of 
Education in Pennsylvania.” A feature of the pro- 
gram was a pageant written by three Bucknell students 
and produced by groups of high-school students from 
Lewisburg, Sunbury, and Milton. 


A Citizens’ Conference on School Recovery was 
held at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, October 10 and 11. 
The conference was an official observance of the 100th 
anniversary of the signing of the Common School 
Law of Pennsylvania. Its specific purpose, according 
to State Superintendent James N. Rule, was (1) to 
give representative citizens opportunity to present and 
discuss the question of school recovery and (2) to lay 
the basis for similar conferences in local communities. 
The three formal programs were built around: 

1. Reconstruction and restoration of the State’s pro- 
gram of education. 

2. Reorganization of school districts. 

3. Revision of the system of school support. 


The principal speakers were Charles H. Judd, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; Arnold Bennett Hall, Brookings 
Institute, Washington, D. C.; James C. Miller, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; N. R. Criss, Board of Educa- 
tion, Pittsburgh; Francis R. Cope, State Council of 
Education; and Marion McKay, University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

MEETINGS 


Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties, Washington, D. C., November 19-21. 

Illinois City Superintendents’ Association, Spring- 
field, Illinois, November 21-22. 

South Dakota Education Association, Huron, South 
Dakota, November 25-28. 

New York State Teachers’ Association, Niagara 
Falls, New York, November 26-27. 

Virginia Education Association, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, November 27-30. 

National Council of Teachers of English, Washing- 
ton, D. C., November 29-December 1. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, Galveston, 
Texas, November 29-December 1. 

American Vocational Association, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, December 5-8. 

National Commercial Teachers’ Federation, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, December 26-28. 

Pennsylvania State Teachers’ Association, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, December 26-28. 

American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and Associated Societies, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, December 27-January 2, 1935. 

The Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, February 23-28, 1935. 

North Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, Chicago, Illinois, April 11-13, 1935. 


OTHER MAGAZINES 


With the September issue Child Welfare changed 
its name to National Parent-Teacher. 

America Poetry Magazine, official organ of the 
American Literary Association, announces the opening 
of a new department to be devoted to the creative ef- 
forts of high-school, college, and university students. 


The Peabody Journal of Education has two new 
features, a department devoted to interpreting the li- 
brary to the school and the school to the library and a 
bi-monthly review of publications related to education. 

The Progressive Education Association has chosen 
Frances Foster as editor of its official journal, Progres- 
sive Education. The October issue of the journal is 
devoted to Discussions of the Activity Movement. 

R. L. HuNT, superintendent of schools, Madison, 
South Dakota, wrote the winning article in the char- 
acter education division of the State Teachers’ Maga- 
zine contest. The article, “Making Character Educa- 
tion More Effective,” was published in the October is- 
sue of various state journals. 
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The September issue of the Baltimore Bulletin of 
Education is devoted almost entirely to ‘Major Strat- 
egy Versus Minor Tactics in Educational Testing” by 
Professor Ben D. Wood of Colu:abia University. 
This article deals with tests and testing programs and 
their use in an effective and constructive educational 
guidance program. 

The National Geographic Society of Washington, 
D. C., has announced that publication of its illustrated 
Geographic News Bulletins for teachers was resumed 
in October. These bulletins are issued weekly, five 
bulletins to the weekly set, for thirty weeks of the 
school year. They are obtainable only by teachers, li- 
brarians, college and normal school students. 


School Life, official journal of the Office of Educa- 
tion, will have four pages more of important informa- 
tion every month. ‘ihe following features of service 
are announced for this year: A month to month ac- 
count of the Federal Emergency Education Program ; 
Educators’ Bulletin Board—listing new visual aids, 
educational radio programs, forthcoming meetings, 
new government publications, maps and films useful 
to teachers, theses, pamphlets, and books ; Aids for De- 
baters; Other Countries Tell Us; Vocational Sum- 
mary ; Schools Report ; and CCC Education. 

The first issue of The Social Frontier, a journal of 
educational criticism and reconstruction, appeared in 
October. This new periodical is edited by George S. 
Counts and sponsored by a board of directors whose 
professional activities center in New York City. It is 
the hope of the founders of this new journal that it 
will become “the expressive medium of those mem- 
bers of the teaching profession who believe that educa- 
tion has an important, even strategic, role to play in 
the reconstruction of American society.” 

Among the contributors to this issue are John 
Dewey, Charles A. Beard, Henry P. Fairchild, Sidney 
Hook and Goodwin Watson. William H. Kilpatrick 
is chairman of the Board of Directors. 

Seven pages are devoted to editorials; twelve pages 
to articles; five pages to ‘The Teacher's Bookshelf” ; 
and one page each to “Notes for the Future Historian” 
and ‘Voices from Olympus.” 

Dr. Kilpatrick states that it is the purpose of the 
Board of Directors to build up a nationally representa- 
tive Board of Contributing Editors to the end that the 
magazine may become “a prime medium for the de- 
velopment of a constructive social consciousness 
among educational workers.” 


EDUCATION IN LAY MAGAZINES 


How Gray Is Gray MATTER TopAy? George W. 
Lyon. Literary Digest 118: 24; November 3, 
1934. 

College graduates have a “splendid stock of cerebral 
superfluities,” says this writer, but what do they know 
about simple arithmetic? He contends that nine out 
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of every ten college graduates could not solve a given 

problem in mental arithmetic, involving the “rule of 

three’’ because they have never been taught to think. 

EMERGENCY EDUCATION. Beulah Amidon. Survey 
Graphic 23: 415-19, 443-44; September, 1934. 
Miss Amidon describes the colorful educational 

program made possible by FERA funds in 1933-34. 

In discussing the problems brought into relief by this 

experiment and the implications for teacher-training 

she says, ‘Emergency Education has underscored the 
need for a reexamination of our whole scheme of 
teacher-training.” 

Is Democracy DoomeD? Will Durant. Saturday 
Evening Post 207: 23, 78, 80-82, 84; September 
15, 1934. 

Mr. Durant contends that democracy is doomed un- 
less it learns to discipline itself. Believing that “the 
best government is still that which governs least and 
educates most” the philosopher proposes ten reform 
measures. The first of these is the establishment of a 
United States Civil Academy for the thorough training 
of all government officials. 


THIS PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION. Carl Joachim Fried- 
rich. Atlantic Monthly 154: 421-26; October, 
1934. 

Mr. Friedrich prefers an old-fashioned school where 
students work even at disagreeable tasks when they are 
required. Social trends of today toward more inten- 
sive work patterns and an increasingly high-powered 
pressure of life make such a school desirable. Educa- 
tion must be progressive in the direction in which soci- 
ety is progressing. “We need schools which will de- 
velop those qualities in young men and women which 
fit them into an industrial society.” 


CHARACTER TRAINING FOR YOUTH. John Dewey. 

Rotarian 45: 6-8, 58-59; September, 1934. 

Mr. Dewey makes an appeal for the kind of schools 
in which it is possible to carry forward a real program 
of character training. Prevailing economic condi- 
tions, the education of parents in the fundamentals of 
character growth, and recreational opportunities for 
youth are forces which control the success of the 
schools in training the character of youth. Schools 
could render greater service in character education if 
they were organized on a social basis and provided 
greater opportunity for positive action. 


Dousts ABOUT LIBERAL COLLEGES. Harry Wood- 
burn Chase. The American Mercury 33: 288-94; 
November, 1934. 

Dr. Chase points out that liberal arts colleges tend 
to follow a conventional pattern in which scholarship 
is stressed and education is conceived as a series of 
water-tight compartments. This is the natural out- 
come of the influence of powerful standardizing agen- 
cies, of professional associations, and the fact that col- 
lege faculties are, for the most part, the product of a 
comparatively few large graduate schools. There is 
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much confusion about what liberal education should 
consist of, but hope is found in a few noteworthy ex- 
periments which are departing from traditional pro- 
cedures. The author concludes that the colleges must 
adopt a more integrated and less specialized approach 
and that liberal education must unify itself about the 
problems of contemporary life. 

CONSERVATION OF THE SCHOOL CHILDREN. Arthur 
E. Bassett. Literary Digest 118: 24-25; September 
29, 1934. 

This school board president and parent takes up the 
cudgels against home work, declaring, “There is no 
justification for enfeebling the youth of today by pain- 
ful night study, undirected effort, and consequent lack 
of opportunity for proper physical development.” 

Dr. Bassett charges that something is radically 
wrong with school methods that require long hours of 
work after school and concludes, ‘that home work 
should be abolished, and that the recitation hours 
should be so lengthened that a part of each period may 
be devoted to directed study of the next day’s work.” 

Note: Home Work: TEACHER AND CHILD, by 
Winston S. Oaks, appears in the November issue of 
Sierra Educational News. This article is an explana- 
tion of the reasons for home work in answer to Dr. 
Bassett’s article. 


THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN CITIZEN: MAKE 
Every CHILD MAKE Goop. Albert E. Wiggam. 
Good Housekeeping 99: 21, 224-28; October, 
1934. 

Failure to make good in school is both tragic and 
unnecessary according to Mr. Wiggam, who cites as 
evidence the existence of a successful non-failure 
school at Mount Kisco, New York. The basic prin- 
ciples of operation in such a school are: 

First, build your entire school program out of the 
child’s environment. Second, such a program easily 
and naturally develops abundant tasks that each child 
knows that he can do. Third, do away with all marks, 
etc., which hold back the child’s progress or give him 
wrong motives for progress. Fourth, promote every 
child into the next grade at the end of the term. This 
system is called Social Science for Young Children. 
A manual and guide now in preparation will make the 
program available to any teacher who is free to use it. 
THE MAKING OF AN AMERICAN CITIZEN: LEARN TO 

Do By Doinc. Henry Ford interviewed by James 

C. Derieux. Good Housekeeping 99: 20, 117-22; 

October, 1934. 

Mr. Ford is an enthusiastic advocate of certain basic 
principles of education which he has discovered for 
himself. These principles are being carried out in the 
Ford schools where the first emphasis is on making 
and doing things. 

‘My idea is that education is not just preparation 
for life, but is part of life itself. We tell our boys and 
girls to learn about life from the life around. 


“Learn to do by doing—-that’s my favorite principle 
in education—and we put a lot of stress on happiness. 

“An educated person, I think, is one who not only 
knows a lot, but knows how to do a lot of things. An 
educated person enjoys life—he can change swiftly 
from one line of effort to another if conditions require 
change; he has poise and some kind of religion he 
deeply respects. 

“And a good school according to my notion, is one 
that is pene arnt in such a manner that boys and girls 
go smoothly from it into life.” 


THE COPELAND EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION. Grace 
Phelps. Literary Digest 118: 22; October 13, 
1934. 

“Every normal human being has a desire for the 
recognition of his fellow men, a desire to be decent, 
and a desire to succeed. What we are planning to do 
is to keep these impulses alive, and to encourage their 
growth,” says Dr. Charles R. Mann, in explaining the 
three-year project in character education at Washing- 
ton, D.C. “We are not going to drive unwilling kids 
toward a goal that we have set up for them. What we 
are going to do is to search out the hidden talents in 
each child, help him to develop a truer set of values, 
and give him a chance to succeed.” 

In this educational process responsibility is trans- 
ferred from the teacher to the pupil with the result 
that better work is done at less cost. 

More than 5,000 pupils will be a part of the experi- 
ment this year, continuing through the entire three 
years for which the appropriation has been granted. 
The grades have been selected so that at the end of the 
period all grades from the fourth to the last year in 
high school will have been covered. Individual pro- 
grams will be arranged so that each of the fortunate 
5,000 will have the thrill of success from the start. 
Every effort will be made to discover the special apti- 
tudes of each child. By relating uninteresting subjects 
to special interests, the necessary tools of education 
will be acquired. 

“The Copeland experiment is expected to develop 
a practical technique which will work in the public 
school systems all over the country. If it succeeds in 
its aim, it will go far toward solving the deplorable 
conditions of public school education in the United 
States, crippled as it has been by the years of the 
depression.” 


Forces THAT CONTROL THE SCHOOLS. Howard K. 
Beale. Harper's 169: 603-15; October, 1934. 
“To describe the forces that shackle freedom is one 

thing. To protect the schools from control by those 

forces is more difficult. Yet protected they must be if 
they are to produce an intelligent citizenry,” asserts 

Mr. Beale, who has made a study of the problem for 

the American Historical Association’s Commission on 

Social Studies. 

These forces that control the schools and seek to 
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prevent their participation in the solution of vital cur- 
rent problems are partly outside pressure groups, 
partly elements of the school system, and partly sub- 
jective forces within the educators themselves. 

Outside of the schools are such organizations as the 
D. A. R. and the American Legion which suppress the 
freedom of the schools and seek to use them as propa- 
ganda for their own views. Business is the most dan- 
gerous of these outside forces because it is the most 
general and the most subtle. Business men dominate 
school boards and control superintendents, teachers 
and subjects taught; their power comes partly from 
the fact that their money finances the schools, and 
partly from the respect that schoolmen in a society 
dominated by material values feel for the man of af- 
fairs and wealth. 

Inside the schools conservative forces operate as 
checks upon teachers of unconventional views. In- 
ertia, complacency, and indifference of teachers are 
among the worst enemies of the schools. 

“The really important problem in obtaining free- 
dom is not that of securing the rarely courageous 
teacher against loss of job, but the more difficult prob- 
lem of protecting the average teacher against the 
countless small, sometimes imperceptible forces that 
gradually destroy his individuality, his enthusiasm, his 
idealism, and his independence.” 


HuMAN WASTE IN THE COLLEGES. John R. Tunis. 
Scribner's 96: 138-44; September, 1934. 


SCHOOLS CAN LEARN TO EpucaTE. John R. Tunis. 

Scribner's 96: 266-72; November, 1934. 

Mr. Tunis has written two articles in recent issues of 
Scribner's, in which he has presented and interpreted 
the major conclusions of a six-year study by the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
called “A Study of the Relation of Secondary and 
Higher Education.” The study, commonly known as 
the Pennsylvania Study, was carried on in the state of 
Pennsylvania through the use of new-type tests. In 
May, 1928, some 27,000 high-school seniors were 
given certain tests. The forty-nine colleges cooperat- 
ing were requested to follow throughout their college 
careers with similar tests, the students who had been 
tested in high school. The tests used were an intelli- 
gence test, and tests in English, mathematics, general 
science, foreign literature, fine arts, history, and so- 
cial studies. 

The results of the study showed that so far as 
knowledge of the material contained in the tests was 
concerned, the students on the average made very 
little gain in college and in some cases actually lost. 
The author places the blame for the poor showing of 
the college students on the credit system which tends 
to cause a student to work for a credit in a subject and 
to feel that he is through with a subject for good when 
once the credit is obtained. 

In his second article Mr. Tunis shows how the 


cumulative record card, devised by the American 
Council on Education and used in the Pennsylvania 
Study for recording the pupil’s completer educational 
progress over a period of six years, aids in the problem 
of high-school guidance. This completer cumulative 
record will furnish a more intelligent basis for admis- 
sion to the colleges than the grading systems now in 
common use. 


New Books IN EDUCATION 


Mental Hygiene and Education, by Mandel Sherman. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1934. 
Pp. xi + 295. 

A description of the adjustment of school children 
from the viewpoint of educational psychiatry. 


Molders of the American Mind, by Norman Woelfel. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1934. 
Pp. 304. 

An analysis of the social attitudes of seventeen con- 
temporary leaders in American education and a dis- 
cussion of objectives for educators of today. 


The American School System, by Aubrey A. Douglass. 
New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1934. Pp. 
xii + 491. 

A helpful overview of the public schools designed 
to serve as a textbook for orientation courses in edu- 
cation. 


The Psychology of Adolescence, by Karl C. Garrison. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. Pp. xxi + 
377. 

A discussion of the chief characteristics and prob- 
lems that arise in adolescence including appropriate 
data on growth, personality traits, delinquency, and 
so on. 


A Social Basis of Education, by Harold S. Tuttle. New 

York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1934. Pp. x 

+ 589. 

The four large divisions—the goal of education, 
psychological processes, society as an educative agency, 
and the school as a social agency—give an indication 
of the nature of the book. 


Elementary School Organization and Administration, 
by Henry J. Otto. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1934. Pp. xviii + 652. 

This comprehensive textbook presents a critical re- 
view of present-day elementary school organization 
and control with constructive interpretations. 


Introduction to Physical Education, by Jackson R. 
Sharman. New York: A. S. Barnes and Company, 
1934. 

This volume reviews the significant events in the 
history of physical education and discusses present day 
aims and objectives. It should prove stimulating and 
helpful to any teacher of physical education. 
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Education and Social Progress, by Charles H. Judd. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1934. 
Pp. 286. 

An analysis of the financial, social, and cultural 
problems which confront American schools today, 
showing what has been accomplished and what funda- 
mental aims of our society remain to be realized in the 
educational system. 

Social Science Research Organization in American 
Universities and Colleges, by Wilson Gee. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934. Pp. 
ix + 275. 

A handbook for administrators and heads of social 
science departments, reporting the results obtained 
from questionnaire replies and case studies of institu- 
tions of higher learning. 

Readings in Public Education in the United States, by 
Ellwood P. Cubberley. Boston, New York, etc.: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. Pp. xviii + 534. 
Dr. Cubberley has presented a wealth of informa- 

tion about education in the form of quoted statements 

or excerpts. It is an interesting and graphic account 
of the main events and movements since the begin- 
nings of education in America. 

Keeping a Sound Mind, by John J. B. Morgan. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. Pp. ix + 
440. 

This practical book on mental hygiene contains 
chapters on how to evaluate your mental health, men- 
tal conflicts, the mastery of fear, what to fight for, how 
to fight, correct thinking, how to get things done, get- 
ting along with people, and others equally interesting 
and helpful. 

Principles of Education, by James L. Mursell. New 
York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 1934. 
Pp. xii + 505. 

The content of this book is based on the results of 
a questionnaire sent to two hundred and ten teachers 
of principles courses. Four parts, each composed of 
five chapters, deal with Foundations, Outcomes, Prob- 
lems, and Instrumentalities. 

Comparative Psychology, edited by F. A. Moss. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1934. Pp. xiii + 529. 
A useful book produced by twelve outstanding 

workers in the field. It begins with an introduction 
by Thorndike. The topics include historical back- 
ground, maturation and “‘instinctive’”’ functions, incen- 
tives and drives, conditioned reflexes, learning, indi- 
vidual differences, and social psychology of animals. 

High School Administration and Supervision, by 
Philip W. L. Cox and R. Emerson Langfitt. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio: American Book Company, 1934. Pp. 
689. 

“This volume undertakes to deal with the admin- 
istrative and supervisory functions of the high school 
principal and his assistants,” according to the authors’ 


preface. Twelve major ere of high-school ad- 
ministration are di and a variety of up-to-date 
practices presented. 


Britannica Junior, edited by the editorial board of the 
Encylopaedia Britannica and a distinguished group 
of modern child educators. Philadelphia: Encylo- 
paedia Britannica, Inc. 12 vols. 

A new encylopaedia planned and written exclu- 
sively for children from preschool age through the 
junior high school. The books contain over 4,000 
pages of reading matter, over 140 maps, over 3,000 
half-tone illustrations, many of them in color. 


Introduction to Education, by William H. Burton. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 
1934. Pp. xiv + 833. 

This book is a comprehensive and well organized 
introduction to the field of education. Its major divi- 
sions are: the function and aim of education, the 
method of educational thinking, the school system of 
the United States, the materials of instruction—the 
curriculum, the pupil population, the educative proc- 
ess, and education as a profession. 

Letters to Principal Patterson. Some letters from Wil- 
liam H. Patterson, teacher and principal for over 
forty years, to his son, John Henry Patterson, a 
young principal. A sequel to Letters from a Hard- 
boiled Teacher to His Half-baked Son. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The Daylion Company, 1934. Pp. 338. 
Principal Patterson is told that he needs a new bag 

of tricks to be principal in order to beat the Devil at 

his own game, to get more out of educational conven- 
tions, to keep out of educational politics, to harmonize 
people who hate each other and so forth. 


The Organization and Administration of Curriculum 
Programs, by C. C. Trillingham. Los Angeles: 
University of Southern California Press, 1934. Pp. 
199. 

This is a comprehensive study of curriculum pro- 
gram administration in which the curriculum offerings 
of one hundred American cities were analyzed. The 
main purposes of the study, according to the author, 
are three: (1) to survey a large number of representa- 
tive city school systems in the United States in order 
to find out what practices and procedures are actually 
used in organizing and administering curriculum pro- 
grams; (2) to analyze and evaluate such practices and 
procedures in the light of the best available theory, by 
means of the opinions of the nation’s leading curricu- 
lum experts; and (3) to make consequent recom- 
mendations concerning curriculum organization and 
administration for the city school system. 





Wisdom consists in knowing what to do. 
Skill consists in knowing how to do it. 
Virtue consists in doing. 

—David Starr Jordan. 








The Conference Method in Education 


AST February the fraternity published in THE 
Pui DELTA KAPPAN a manual for the use of 
conference groups discussing problems of pub- 
lic education entitled “Evaluating the Public 
Schools.’” The fraternity also published a bulle- 
tin for the Joint Commission on the Emergency in 
Education under the same title and with the same 
text. Fifteen thousand copies of this bulletin were 
sent to the National Education Association for dis- 
tribution. The total distribution of this manual in 
magazine and bulletin form now numbers nearly 
25,000 copies throughout the entire nation. It has 
been used as the basis of conference discussions in 
every part of the country and as a reference work 
in many college and university classes. 

The manual was prepared by the Research De- 
partment of the N. E. A. under the direction of 
William G. Carr and with the cooperation of many 
members of the N. E. A. staff. It was finally re- 
vised after criticism and suggestions from chap- 
ters of Phi Delta Kappa the country over and from 
a representative group of educators. In its final 
form as printed the manual represents the cooper- 
ative effort of hundreds of educators each desiring 
to perfect the best possible instrument for use in 
lay conferences on education. 

The national vice-president of Phi Delta Kappa 
is giving much of his time this year to the promo- 
tion of effective use of this material by active and 
alumni chapters as well as by informally organized 
clubs of members throughout the country. A part 
of the time of each of seven district conferences is 
being devoted to this project. The publication of 
“The Conference Method in Education” in this is- 
sue of the magazine is particularly timely since is 
promises to be an invaluable aid to the leader of 
conference groups. Its presentation in THE PHI 
DELTA KaAPPAN is expressly for that purpose. 

This report was given a limited circulation in its 
original form as a mimeographed bulletin. In 
that form it was recently reviewed in School and 
Society by William McAndrew under the signifi- 
cant title ‘‘Socratic Californians.” We quote from 
the review by Mr. McAndrew: 


What keeps occurring to me as I read Secretary 
Jackson’s narrative, dialogue and portrayal of the 
quiet influence of Leader Mann is the wish that he 
had captured my college teachers, my school principal 


*School and Society, October 6, 1934, page 459. 
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This is a report of a series of fourteen con- 
ferences held by Lambda Chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa on the application of the tech- 
niques and devices of conference leading. 
This training in the use of the conference 
method in education was under the leader- 
ship of George C. Mann, a member of the 
chapter and one skilled in conducting con- 
ference groups and in the training of confer- 
ence /eaders. The conference report was 


written by Robert C. Jackson. 


and myself in the long ago. Of all the wooden, per- 
functory, spiritless exercises the human mind has de- 
vised, none, I think, could equal in artificiality the 
college classes I attended, even those of eminent 
scholars. It carried over into teachers’ meetings. I 
employed the device of a chairman elected anew by the 
teachers at each meeting. Most of the dear staff were 
afraid of me and of each other, no matter how natural 
we were out of meeting. 

The good leader knows the value of argument be- 
tween members; the too great weight on the leader’s 
side in a dispute, the way to keep unpleasantness out 
of debate, the tricks of discouraging es making, 
how to avoid the blindroad detours. * * 

These are the approved ways of dealing with the 
contentious trouble-maker: 

Call on someone else to express an opinion. 

Ask the rambler for a concise statement you can 
write on the blackboard. 

Let the others heckle him. 

Announce at the beginning that there can be no 
speech-making—just short direct expressions of opin- 
ion or answers to points raised by the conferees. 

Turn the objector against the group instead of let- 
ting him think he is attacking the leader. 

Put the question quickly to a vote: ‘Shall we hear 
more of this present line? All in favor say aye. The 
noes have it.” 

Call the police. 

Or adjourn. 

We must all come to this conference business. 
Adult education is taking the forum form. Tax- 
payers’ associations are warping the intelligence of 
citizens. Legislatures are ogee by powerful lob- 
bies. Public opinion must be enlightened. The con- 
ference is the good old Socratic mind-opener. 


Succeeding numbers of THE PHI DELTA Kap- 
PAN will include additional articles intended to be 
of help in the project of ‘educational interpreta- 
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tion.” Members and groups are encouraged to re- 


port methods, problems, and progress in connection 
with lay conferences to Willard W. Patty, Na- 
tional Vice-President of Phi Delta Kappa, School 
of Education, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
EpiTor. 


Indiana. 





In making this report there is no intent to pre- 
sent it as a treatise on conference leading. If it 
had been the purpose to conduct a conference to 
develop the best material on conference leading, 
the group would have been composed of men se- 
lected because of their successful experience in 
this field. The conference reported here was made 
up of members of Lambda Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa who were interested in learning something 
of the techniques of group discussion so that they 
might use them in interpreting their own schools 
to the public. This report simply presents one ex- 
ample of the procedures in training school execu- 
tives for the job of conference leading. 


INTRODUCTION 


The inspiration for this handbook has been the 
desire, first, of public spirited laymen for informa- 
tion concerning the purpose and status of the pub- 
lic school and its activities, and second, the desire 
on the part of school men to inform the laymen of 
the purposes and program of the institution which 
the people are called upon to support. There was 
felt an acute need of some medium of personal 
contact for discussion which would make for a 
better dissemination of knowledge and a greater 
exchange of ideas than is generally possible 
through the lecture method, the forum, or other 
methods applicable to large group meetings. 

With this in mind, it was suggested to the men 
of Lambda Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa by the 
national president, Professor Rudolph D. Lind- 
quist, Director University School, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, that they consider training themselves in 
the conference method as a means of obtaining 
from lay groups their appreciation, understanding, 
and criticisms of the public school, and at the same 
time make possible for them a large insight into 
the school task and school problems. Immedi- 
ately, a number of men came together and agreed 
to seek such training as would make possible this 
kind of public service. 

They were very fortunate to find on their chap- 
ter rolls a man of broad experience, skilled in the 
training of leaders in the conference method, Mr. 


George C. Mann. Mr. Mann has, in fact, trained 
some of the foremost conference leaders in the 
country who are now conducting conferences in 
their own industrial and business organizations. 
He has not only conducted conferences throughout 
the country with business and industrial groups, 
but has led educational groups as well so that he 
is equally familiar with this field. 

He was approached and he agreed to conduct a 
series of conferences on conference leading in the 
field of education. For his self-sacrifice in making 
this service available to them, and through them, 
to the membership at large, the conference group 
personnel wishes to make acknowledgement, and 
to take this opportunity to express to him their 
deep and sincere appreciation. 

One of the most interesting outcomes of the 
conference has been the realization of the great 
possibilities in the application of the method to 
situations other than those mentioned. A num- 
ber of the men already have been most successful 
with this method in the conduct of institute 
groups, faculty meetings, and classroom situations. 

Special mention must be made of the important 
work done by Mr. Robert C. Jackson, who acted 
throughout as secretary for the conference group. 
To him was assigned the work of writing and re- 
vising the minutes of the fourteen conferences and 
of compiling and editing the whole report. Mr. 
Jackson’s experience with conference groups en- 
abled him to sense the most pertinent material for 
this report and to write it up in such a way as to 
present the true spirit of the entire conference. 

We hope that the report may encourage the 
formation of similar conference groups of school 
men or public-spirited citizens for the purpose of 
preserving and advancing the most basic institu- 
tion in our democracy: the public school system. 
—Hyman Haydis, President, Lambda Chapter. 


I. BEGINNING THE CONFERENCE? 


‘What would you say is the purpose of instruc- 
tion?” asked Mr. George C. Mann in opening the 


*Note by the Secretary: The minutes of any meeting as 
recorded by the secretary are usually voluminous and are sure 
to contain much detail of interest to those who were present, 
but as a rule meaningless to the reader to whom the person- 
ality of the participants is unknown. 

In the task of organizing and editing the minutes of this . 
conference the writer has endeavored to include only such 
material as would carry a point to the outside reader. In- 
struction given the group by the regular leader, Mr. George 
C. Mann, has been freely reported. Material recorded on 
the blackboard at each meeting, or that the secretary was in- 
structed to record as being essential material on conference 
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first of the series of conferences on conference 
leading attended by principals and instructors of 
the public schools in Berkeley and Oakland, 
California. 

The question was thrown out casually toward 
the entire group. The members seemingly ex- 
pecting a lengthy talk or lecture as an introduction, 
were taken more or less by surprise and left it 
hovering momentarily over their heads before at- 
tempting an answer. 

Finally, one of the members spoke up hesitat- 
ingly, ‘I would say the purpose of instruction is to 
enable those receiving it to do something that they 
couldn’t do before.” 

The leader leisurely walked to the blackboard 
and briefly wrote out the question. He then re- 
turned to his seat and asked as to the methods most 
frequently used. Up to this time the group, which 
had all unconsciously adopted the attitude of 
pupils sitting before a teacher, relaxed and became 
more at ease as they noted the discussion entering a 
field with which they were familiar. In reply to 
this second question, they spoke up without hesi- 
tation, some suggesting lectures, others demonstra- 
tions, discussions, questions and answers, and still 
others, the problem method of instruction. 

“What would you say is the purpose of a con- 
ference?” the leader questioned. 

‘To get the ideas of a group,”’ suggested a mem- 
ber sitting several rows back. 

“It seems to me,” spoke up another, “that a 
group would represent a rather valuable combined 
experience—if you could get the members of that 
group to express their ideas.” 

“That's a good thought,” encouraged the leader. 
““Could you measure it in some way?” 

A second speaker, warming to the subject con- 
tinued, ‘It would represent the accumulated ex- 
perience of a number of years—and that’s worth 
something.” 

“Take this group here,” suggested another 
member. “If we added up the total number of 
years each of us has taught it would run to well 
over a hundred.” 





leading, has been reproduced in its most usable form; that 
of tabulation. Only those portions of the discussions, how- 
ever, have been included that involve some point or situa- 
tion in conference leading that is better emphasized through 
the medium of the recorded discussion than by plain narra- 
tive. If therefore the reader finds the transition from black- 
board record to discussion and back again rather abrupt, he 
should bear in mind that perhaps half an hour of discussion 
may have intervened, and that while it was of interest to 
those engaged therein, its reproduction here would add noth- 
ing to this volume.—Robert C. Jackson. 


“And that’s a lot of experience,” said still an- 
other, laughingly. 

A friendly smile spread over the face of the 
leader as he watched the evidence of relaxed inter- 
est among the various members of the group. 

“That's splendid,” said he. ‘“You are now get- 
ting in the proper frame of mind for a conference. 
If you'll recall the meetings you’ve had with Par- 
ent-Teachers and other groups, you probably have 
found it exceedingly difficult to dissolve or break 
through that reserve and hesitancy which separates 
you and the members of your group. I felt it here 
with this group when we first started—that is the 
reason I opened the discussion as I did. You now 
have one of the ‘devices’ for starting a conference 
—open the discussion on a topic of common inter- 
est that the group will feel free to discuss.” 

Mr. Mann continued his discussion by stating 
that the purpose of a conference is to get across to 
those present certain ideas with the least amount 
of talking on the leader’s part. ‘To accomplish 
this, it is essential to put the members of the group 
at ease before they will take an active part in the 
discussion. This feeling of ease cannot be at- 
tained in a schoolroom atmosphere. 

‘For this reason a leader of a conference does 
not appear before the group as an instructor. 
Such an attitude is fatal to the success of the con- 
ference. Likewise it is usually a good plan to is- 
sue a standing prohibition curtailing the making 
of speeches at the very beginning. This can be 
done without causing offense, and by discouraging 
any tendency of members of the group to make 
speeches one of the greatest dangers to successful 
conference leading will be eliminated.” 


Importance of Seating Arrangement 


Stating that inasmuch as the group was there 
for the purpose of instruction, and that it would 
therefore be necessary for him to step out of char- 
acter on occasions as a group leader, Mr. Mann 
continued his discussion by taking up the impor- 
tant matter of the seating arrangement and called 
the attention of the group to the fact that placing 
members in rows resembles the conventional seat- 
ing arrangement of a schoolroom. This greatly 
exaggerates the importance of the leader and 
causes confusion by members twisting and turn- 
ing when someone in one of the back rows is 
talking. 

Three convenient plans of seating which will 
eliminate this undesirable resemblance to a school- 
room may be used: 
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1. If the group is comparatively small it may gather 
around a table where each member can see and talk 
with the others. If a table sufficiently large to accom- 
modate the group is not available, the chairs may be 
arranged in a semicircle. This method of seating is 
the best as it assures informality. 

2. For large groups it is usually a good plan to set 
tables in the form of a ““U,” with the leader at the open 
end. A greater degree of informality is obtained if 
the leader remains in the open end of the “U,” using 
the end of one of the tables for papers and other ma- 
terials if necessary. 

3. When the group is too large and unwieldy for 
any of these seating arrangements, the “panel system” 
may be introduced. This consists of a small group 
arranged around a table in the front of the room. The 
actual discussion is carried on within this group, the 
larger body constituting an audience, “listening in.” 
The discussion toward the close of the meeting may be 
thrown open to the entire group. 


Mr. Mann then took up the next step and skill- 
fully directed the discussion to the essentials of 
conference leadership. All agreed that if the 
schoolroom atmosphere is to be kept out of a con- 
ference, a wholesome feeling of informality 
should be maintained; only then will members of 
the conference express their ideas freely and with- 
out restraint. Obviously, then, if a genuine feel- 
ing of informality is to be had, the leader must set 
the example by adopting a friendly and informal 
attitude. 

Such an attitude is most easily maintained when 
the leader knows his group. If, however, the in- 
dividual members are not known to him through 
daily contact or association, he may become ac- 
quainted with them through the seating plan, 
whereby each member of the group retains the 
same seat throughout the series of conferences. 

At this point the leader was interrupted by the 
objection of one of the members of the group to 
the effect that if the members were required to sit 
in the same places each time there would be a sense 
of compulsion and tendency toward the formal 
atmosphere. 

These objections were immediately met by an- 
other member of the group to the effect that “‘as a 
tule people left to themselves usually sit about the 
same places in a series of meetings and that instead 
of assigning places the group would merely be 
asked to retain the places in the future that they 
had selected.” Others felt that it was more im- 
portant for the leader to become acquainted with 
his group at the earliest possible moment and that 
he would therefore be justified in appearing some- 
what arbitrary for the general good of the meet- 


ing. The final conclusion was that the handling 
of situations of this nature largely depended upon 
the tact of the leader and that when properly 
handled usually met with compliance on the part 
of the group. 

The leader also called the attention of the group 
to the importance of sensing the intelligence level 
of the conference members, and cautioned them 
against either ‘talking down to” or “over the 
heads” of, those attending the meetings. 

Next came a brief discussion of the need for a 
plan or program of action which, of course, is es- 
sential if the conference hopes to accomplish cer- 
tain desired ends. This program may be arranged 
tentatively beforehand or be. consumated at the 
close of the first conference meeting when the ob- 
jective should be definitely established. 

Although a definite plan of action is essential 
for any successful conference, the leader cautioned 
the members against adhering too rigidly to the 
program. If some member starts talking on a “de- 
tour”’ it is preferable to allow him to get it out of 
his system, thus assuring “freedom of speech.” 
However, a skillful conference leader will watch 
for an opportunity of tactfully directing the dis- 
cussion back to the main theme. In this manner, 
without losing the thread of discussion, the 
speaker is made to feel that he has taken an active 
part in the conference and will come to the second 
meeting with enthusiastic cooperation. 


Conference Leading—Di fficulties 


At this point Mr. Mann threw the meeting open 
to a general discussion relative to the means that 
may be used by the leader in establishing good 
working relations with the group and asked for 
suggestions as to their solution. The following 
conclusions were reached: 


1. The group must accept the leader as one of them- 
selves. 

2. The leader should become familiar with the 
names of the members of his group, and the members 
with each other. 

To accomplish this it was suggested that the secre- 
tary of the group arrange the seating, and give the 
leader a plan with the names of each individual. 

3. Through informality in discussion. 

4. Groups should not be so large as to become un- 
wieldy, nor so small as to be of little consequence as 
it tends to result in a paucity of ideas and experiences. 

Between fifteen and thirty is a good number for a 
conference group. Rarely should the group exceed 
thirty-five in number. 

5. Direct information should be given sparingly by 
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the leader unless it is not available elsewhere. Under 
no circumstances should it be given dogmatically, thus 
precluding discussion or apes 

6. Since the purpose of a conference is to draw out 
ideas and suggestions from the group, members should 
be encouraged to talk to the whole group as well as to 
the leader. The round-table arrangement of seating 
is used for this purpose. 

7. One of the members suggested the advisability 
of placing on a blackboard the various ideas, whether 
relevant or not, offered by the group. This plan of 
action places all the facts and ideas before the entire 
. group and permits the members to consider each point 
on its own merits. 

By following such a procedure the leader avoids the 
appearance of attempting to impose his own views 
and opinions on the group, and forcing the group to 
a predetermined conclusion. 


Mr. Mann then asked for suggestions as to ways 
in which the leader could stimulate and guide dis- 
cussions. Among the suggestions offered by the 
group, three were worthy of particular note: 


1. Frequently a question designed to elicit response 
may be put in the form of a proposition or case. 

2. The use of “overhead” questions directed to the 
group as a whole. This plan of operation tends to 
start all the members of the group thinking, and en- 
courages them to enter into a discussion of the prob- 
lems. 

It seldom seems wise to ask a question of an indi- 
vidual unless the person in question is familiar with 
the matter and is sure of his ground, otherwise it may 
cause embarrassment. 

3. A major question, with which the group mem- 
bers are familiar, may be broken up into several smaller 
ones which, in turn, should be directed to specific indi- 
viduals. 

a. This plan will give the group time to think about 
the matter and eliminate long pauses in the discussion. 

b. The leader should bear in mind, Mr. Mann re- 
minded the group, that hesitation in answering a ques- 
tion does not necessarily imply that the question is 
above the heads of the members. They may need time 
to think about it. 


One of the members of the conference sug- 
gested the use of a written outline. The group 
agreed that such material would be useful in di- 
recting the thoughts and discussion of the mem- 
bers but that care must be taken not to overdo it as 
it is apt to render the conference too formal. It 
also may have the tendency of distracting the at- 
tention of the conferees from the discussion by ab- 
sorbing their interest in its reading. In this con- 
nection Mr. Mann cautioned the group against at- 
tempting to run the discussion on train schedule. 


Several helpful suggestions were made: 


1. By learning the personality of his group and cap- 
italizing on the strong members present. 

2. Guarding against the monopolizing of the dis- 
cussion by one or two of its members and encouraging 
equal participation on the part of all the members. 

3. By being alert and seeing to it that no useful sug- 
gestion is overlooked, and, if the speaker is on a “‘de- 
tour,” watching for an opportunity of skillfully turn- 
ing the discussion back into the desired channels. 

4. If the group seems hesitant in entering the dis- 
cussion the leader may give encouragement by: 

a. Carefully worded questions directed to specific 
individuals whom the leader knows are familiar with 
the matter under discussion. 

b. Using easily answered questions directed toward 
members not taking an active part in the discussion, 
thereby equalizing the exchange of ideas. This 
method will be found particularly useful when the 
conference becomes dominated by one or two of the 
members. 

c. Taking the opposite side of a question. If this 
plan is followed the leader should be sure to let the 
group know, at the end of the discussion, that he agrees 
with the general conclusion. This procedure should 
be sparingly used and only by highly skilled leaders. 


In keeping with good conference procedure, 
Mr. Mann terminated the meeting on time with 
the remark that few things tend to deaden a con- 
ference more than the uncertainty of members of 
the group as to whether the leader will respect the 
time set for adjournment. 


II. SOME CONFERENCE DIFFICULTIES— 
SE DISCUSSIONS 


“What are the causes of ‘side’ discussions 
within a group, and what can a leader to to over- 
come them?” Mr. Mann asked, in opening the 
second of the series of meetings on conference 
leading. 

The termination of the last meeting in the mid- 
dle of a discussion on the best means by which a 
leader may keep his group under control without 
seeming to dominate it, gave rise to the above 
question, and illustrates a device for sustaining in- 
terest from one meeting to another. 

The resulting discussion brought out several 
interesting ideas and suggestions, two of which 
place the blame directly upon the conference 
leader: 


1. The leader may be covering the subject too rap- 
idly and fail to clear up certain points of interest to 
the members of the group. 
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2. He may carry the discussion into useless detail 
and thus lose the group interest. 


The causes of “whispering” discussions orig- 
inating with the members are apt to be as follows: 


1. A member may talk to his neighbor in an at- 
tempt to clarify his personal views on the subject be- 
fore addressing his fellow members. 

2. Some of the members may lack interest in the 
subject directly under discussion and may discuss 
among themselves points of more immediate interest. 

3. Members hesitant to speak before the group start 
discussion with neighbor. 


“Can you think of some devices the leader 
might use to overcome these difficulties?’’ the 
leader asked, using the conference method of 
instruction. 


1. “The conference leader might say or do some- 
thing to attract attention to himself, thus interrupting 
these ‘side’ conferences,” one of the members sug- 
gested ; then, after a pause, he added, “But the leader 
should be careful not to allow his interruption to be 
too obvious.” 


The other members nodded in assent. “Yes, 
that’s important,” Mr. Mann interjected, ‘‘be- 
cause if the leader appears to be dictatorial in his 
attitude, he will smother free discussion and lose 
the effectiveness of the conference method.” 


2. “Suppose he put the question in a different man- 
ner?” was the second suggestion. “He might ap- 
proach the question from a different angle, or illus- 
trate some particular point by offering an example or 
case.”” 

3. “Why not have the leader ask for a suggestion, 
or idea, from some member sitting next to those in 
‘private’ conference? That would tend to attract the 
attention and stop the individual discussion,” yet an- 
other member offered after a moment’s pause. 

4, “The leader might pause in the discussion until 
the small group becomes conscious of the interrup- 
tion,” was next offered for consideration. 


“That would never do,” came the quick re- 
joinder, ‘‘that savors too much of discipline.” 


5. “I think it might be admissible to direct a ques- 
tion or, perhaps, ask one of the members participating 
directly in the ‘whispering’ discussion to state the con- 
clusion of their discussion,” was another suggestion. 

6. “If the leader can overhear the discussion,” sug- 
gested another, ‘‘might he not pick up some point men- 
tioned by one of the speakers and offer it as a sugges- 
tion for general discussion.” 


“That would break up the ‘whispering’ confer- 
ence without giving offense,” a member agreed. 


7. “Or take a recess,” suggested another, “espe- 
cially if the meeting is of long duration. These per- 
sonal discussions may be a sign of weariness or rest- 
lessness.” 


“Intimate discussions among one or two mem- 
bers of a group may be of value especially if they 
bring out some point of interest which eventually 
is given to the entire assembly. Therefore it is 
not advisable to stamp them out entirely and ar- 
bitrarily, however, they should not be allowed to 
dominate the conference,” Mr. Mann explained. 

“When” he said, continuing, “should such dis- 
cussions be stopped?’”” The discussion resulting 
from this question brought out the following 
points: 

1, When private conferences become too protracted, 
or become distracting to the other members of the 
group. 

2. When the number participating increases to the 
point where it detracts the interest of the group from 
the direct subject under discussion. 


After marking up these two points Mr. Mann 
brought out a very important consideration: i. e., 
the leader should take special pains not to become 
irritated or let these private conferences ‘‘get his 
goat,”’ because the very success of the conference 
hinges directly upon his poise and self-control. 
Hence when attempting to control these private 
conferences, the leader should always bear in 
mind: 


1. Small group discussions may show a real interest 
on the part of the members which, if not too pro- 
tracted, are a good sign. 

2. In stopping petty conferences the leader should 
use tact so that his handling of the situation will not 
seem arbitrary. 

3. Whatever device the leader may use he should 
always keep in good humor. 


At this point Mr. Mann called a recess, but the 
interest was so great that it rt a short one. 
After two or three minutes of desultory conversa- 
tion, with frequent references to the subjects cov- 
ered in the discussion, the conference continued 
with a consideration of what is to be done when 
the members of the group all want to talk at once. 

Such a condition, the leader pointed out, is not 
as serious as silence on the part of the members of 
the group. Any leader, with the use of a little in- 
genuity, should be able to turn the general interest 
to good account. 


1. The leader should try to forestall such a condition 
which he can do if he follows the discussion closely 
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and calls attention of the group to some special fact, or 
idea, mentioned by one of the members. This device 
has the tendency of drawing the other members from 
their pet views and ideas, and directs the discussion 
along the desired lines. 

2. The leader may step to a blackboard and start 
writing the ideas down one by one. This act on his 
part, an excellent device for breaking | a hit-and-miss 
discussion, will clarify the subject and straighten out 
the verbal tangle. 

Note: Besides showing a lively interest in the topic 
of the conference, a wholesale discussion may also re- 
sult from the interjection of a controversial subject. 


Mr. Mann then took up the question of han- 
dling arguments between two or more persons, or 
even groups. When an argument starts, it may 
become bitter if not properly handled, with a re- 
sultant failure of the conference. To bring peace 
out of strife and at the same time to keep the con- 
ference on the topic under consideration, the 
leader may use one of several devices: 


1. He may call attention of the group to the prin- 
ciples upon which the conference was called and, 
diplomatically suggesting that each side of the argu- 
ment has offered useful suggestions, proceed to put 
these down on a blackboard. 

2. He may restate the proposition before the con- 
ference in more amicable terms and, by selecting cer- 
tain points upon which both sides can agree, work out 
a solution. 

3. A slightly more abrupt device is to explain that 
the purpose of the conference is to reach an agreement 
through discussion acceptable to all of the members. 


At the end of the specified two-hour period, the 
second of the series of meetings on conference 
leading was adjourned. 


III. THE CONFERENCE METHOD IN 
FACULTY MEETING 


The discussion at this meeting swung to the con- 
ference method in faculty meetings. There was 
some doubt expressed as to whether or not a prin- 
cipal could efficiently lead his faculty in a confer- 
ence. Since his faculty must recognize his official 
position, is it possible for them to change their 
point of view at the close of the day’s work and see 
him simply a leader of a discussion group? 

When this question was put to Mr. Mann he did 
not answer directly, but started the members of 
the group on a discussion of the subject. A sum- 
ming up of the various expressions of the mem- 
bers brought out the conclusion that most faculty 
meetings dissolve into one of three different types: 


1. The one in which the principal does all the talk- 


ing, unless he has assigned certain individuals to speak 
on a specific subject. Such meetings by no stretch of 
imagination can be considered as conferences. 

2. The one wherein teachers are assigned certain 
subjects. These speak freely but the other members 
of the group find difficulty in entering the discussion 
with the result that the value of the confetence is lost. 

3. “Yes” meetings—these are = to develop when 
conference gatherings are preceded by ‘‘caucuses” 
called, ostensibly, to serve as a steering committee. If 
a free and useful discussion is to result it is impera- 
tive that the members of the group do not feel that the 
decision has been reached before the conference. 


None of the above situations, it was brought 
out, could be considered a favorable setting for 
conference meetings. ‘What, then, is essential in 
a faculty meeting to make of it a conference?” 

A brief and well-directed discussion brought 
out four important considerations with which 
every principal, who hopes to conduct his faculty 
meetings on the conference basis, should be well 
informed: 


1. Is the faculty too large? A good conference 
group should be limited to not more than 25 members. 

2. Has the principal analyzed carefully what he pro- 
poses to bring up for discussion before his group? 

3. What has been the attitude of the principal to- 
ward his faculty? 

a. If he has been dictatorial in his attitude toward 
his faculty he will have great trouble in securing a real 
conference situation. 

b. Is his attitude one of the instructor? 
conference atmosphere is not present. 

c. If, however, his attitude is that of seeking a solu- 
tion of a particular problem, based upon the ideas, 
experience, and knowledge of those present, the con- 
ference atmosphere will be present and he may expect 
results. 

4. Is the subject to be discussed of interest to those 
attending the conference? 

a. Is the subject applicable tc the group? 

b. Is the leader on the alert in directing the discus- 
sion ? 


If so, the 


The question then arose: ‘Can a man who is a 
recognized authority on a given subject act as a 
leader when that particular subject is under 
discussion?” 

One of the group thought it was essential that 
the leader know something about the subject. 
Several thought that the leader’s duty was to lead 
and that a good leader could do so irrespective of 
his knowledge of the subject. Still another ex- 
pressed the idea that if the leader were considered 
an authority on the subject, it would smother the 
tendency of the members of the group to offer 
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suggestions. Under such conditions, he felt, 
many people would hesitate to offer ideas and 
suggestions. 

Relative to the question of actual knowledge on 
a given subject, the group finally decided, upon 
further discussion, that the subject matter for a 
conference should be of common knowledge, in 
some degrees at least, to all of the members of the 
group if the conference is to be productive of its 
greatest possible good. 

In summarizing the general discussion, Mr. 
Mann then went to the blackboard preparatory to 
putting down certain specific suggestions as he 
asked the question: “Under what conditions can 
a faculty meeting be held on a true conference 
basis?” 

The suggestions reproduced were as follows: 


1. When teachers can be made to realize there is a 
real problem. 

a. This can be accomplished by bringing to their 
attention specific items that, together, form a problem 
which will arouse their interest. 

b. When there is disagreement among authorities 
on some subject within their own realm of activities 
and there is need for uniform procedure. 

c. When the question of public relations calls for 
united action on the part of the teachers in presenting 
to the best advantage the position of the school. 

d. When you can make your teachers see that there 
are questions to be considered which affect each one 
directly. 

2. When the principal has succeeded in building up 
the proper relationship between himself and his fac- 
ulty. Unless mutual confidence can be established the 
conference will degenerate into a “yes” meeting. 

3. When there are the proper numbers in the group. 

a. The fewer the numbers, within certain limits, the 
more informal will be the attitude of the members of 
the group. 

b. Too large a group creates an atmosphere of for- 
mality. Many people hesitate to speak before com- 
parative strangers. 

c. If the group exceeds thirty in number it is diffi- 
cult for the members to know all those who speak. 
Too large a group also makes it difficult for the leader 
to sustain interest. 

d. If the group exceeds forty an audience atmos- 
phere prevails and someone is almost certain to wish 
to make a speech. 

4. When it is essential that group action be taken 
on a subject to be considered. 


In closing, since Mr. Mann suggested that the 
best way to learn how to lead a conference is to 
get actual experience, it was decided to devote a 
part of the next meeting to practice leading by one 
of the group. 


IV. THE CONFERENCE IN FACULTY MEETINGS 


The fourth meeting of the series on conference 
leading was called to order promptly by Mr. Mann 
who reminded the members of their consent to 
the plan of having a few of the future meetings 
led by individuals from among their number. He 
then called to the chair Mr. Hyman Haydis, Presi- 
dent of Lambda Chapter, who had previously 
volunteered to function in the difficult task of be- 
ing the first of the group to lead a conference. 

Actuated, no doubt, by a commendable desire 
to conduct the meeting along the most approved 
lines of conference leading, and true to his train- 
ing as a teacher, Mr. Haydis had anticipated events 
by writing down upon the blackboard the subject 
for discussion: 


“Can Faculty Meetings Be Conducted on a Confer- 
ence Basis? The Occasions The Difficulties” 


Keenly interested in seeing how Mr. Haydis 
would get the discussion started, the group re- 
mained in complete silence. The leader already 
had written his subject on the board so that this 
device of directing the attention of the group to 
the subject was denied him. Finally one of the 
members, sensing the difficulty which the leader 
faced, broke the ice by remarking, ‘What rea- 
sons does a principal have for holding a faculty 
meeting?” 

This started off the discussion nicely, but the 
leader, new in the work of conference leading, 
overlooked one of the devices for insuring conti- 
nuity of interest and discussion. He did not record 
on the blackboard the reasons that were offered by 
various members as to why a faculty meeting is 
necessary. Finally one of the group reminded him 
of this oversight by pointing out that they had no 
measure of what progress they were making in the 
discussion. Fortunately he was able to turn to the 
secretary from whose records the following list of 
reasons for holding faculty meetings was repro- 
duced and agreed to by the group. 


Faculty meetings are needed: 

1. As instruments of supervision for the general or 
specific improvement of instruction. 

2. For arriving at a workable policy dealing with 
administrative problems within the school. 

3. To develop a closer working relationship be- 
tween both teachers and principal. 


A brief summary of the discussion disclosed a 
general recognition of the value of faculty meet- 
ings, both on an administrative as well as an im- 
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provement basis, yet the main subject of whether 
or not faculty meetings can be conducted on the 
conference basis had not been touched upon. 

Mr. Haydis by this time had secured a measure 
of control of the conference and proceeded to di- 
rect the discussion back to the original subject by 
the use of the following overhead question: “Now 
that you have decided that faculty meetings are es- 
sential what are the ‘Occasions’ on which you 
would call them?” As he finished the question, 
he was standing by the blackboard ready to record 
any suggestions with the result that the following 
list was posted: 


1. When the principal wishes the faculty to feel 
that they have an active part in formulating the poli- 
cies of the school, and help solve its problems. 

2. When there is a particular problem common to 
all the members of the faculty. 

a. This may be a problem within that needs their 
attention. 

b. It may be the question of settling on broad poli- 
cies affecting the whole school. 

c. Or it may be some problem directly affecting the 
personal welfare of each member in the group. 

3. When there is need for improving the efficiency 
of the school or its activities. 

a. This may deal with problems of instruction, or 

b. Problems of organization. 


The discussion over the question of ‘“Difficul- 
ties” stimulated by the brief heading placed upon 
the blackboard by Mr. Haydis before the meeting, 
was not clearly stated and led the group on to a 


“detour.” Instead of discussing the difficulties of 
conference leading in faculty meetings, the group 
went off into a discussion of reasons why faculty 
meetings so frequently fail in accomplishing the 
desired results. 

The points brought out as a result of this discus- 
sion were worth recording, and were as follows: 


1. Dictatorial direction of meeting by leader. 

2. Meeting too formal. 

3. Compulsory attendance. 

4. No recognition of need for the meeting on the 
part of those present. 

5. Lack of confidence in the leader. 

a. Leader had not established the proper relation- 
ship between himself and the members of his faculty. 

6. “Loaded” meetings. 

a. Decision reached by small clique before meeting. 

b. Someone had an “‘ax to grind.” 

(1) On the part of the administration. 

(2) On the part of some individual or group of 
individuals, 


At this point Mr. Haydis’ time had expired and 


he surrendered the chair to Mr. Mann who then 
led the group into constructive criticism of Mr. 
Haydis’ leadership. 

Before asking for comments, Mr. Mann called 
the attention of the group to the fact that when 
Mr. Haydis got to the point of writing down on 
the blackboard the important points brought out 
in the discussion, he had the conference well in 
hand. By that time he had built up his back- 
ground and had brought about a good conference 
situation. 

The suggestions offered by the group, in the 
discussion relative to Mr. Haydis’ leadership, were 
noted by Mr. Mann on the board and proved of in- 
terest because they showed, from actual ex- 
perience, some of the weaknesses the beginner 
must guard against when undertaking to lead a 
conference. 


Critical comments and suggestions were as follows: 

1. The problem might have been more definitely 
stated, giving more accurate direction to the discussion. 

2. The question should not have been placed upon 
the blackboard before the meeting started. Had Mr. 
Haydis been less hasty he could have used it as a device 
for directing attention to the subject rather than to his 
technique in starting a conference. 

3. The leader had difficulty in refraining from lec- 
turing. . 

4. At first he neglected to take down the sugges- 
tions and ideas offered by the group in its discussion. 

5. He completely ignored a suggestion offered by 
one of the members. 

Things well done: 

6. He was alert to the discussion and kept clearly in 
mind the continuity of the meeting. 

7. He gave a good summary which left the group 
with the feeling that something had been accom- 
plished. 

8. He used “overhead” questions frequently instead 
of calling on specific individuals for answers. 


Thus, although the meeting started out halt- 
ingly, it soon got underway and worked out so 
successfully that the members all felt they, by 
watching one of their own group actually take the 
part of a leader, had acquired confidence which 
would enable them to lead conferences of their 
own. 


V. CONFERENCES WITH PARENTS 
AND TEACHERS 


By the time the group had reached the fifth 
meeting of the series on conference leading, the 
members were well sold on the conference method 
as a means of conducting certain types of group 
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meetings, and one of the members had already at- 
tempted to introduce it into his own faculty 
meetings. 

Inasmuch as the feasibility of using this method 
to conduct faculty meetings had been under dis- 
cussion during the previous meeting, this member 
was asked to give the results of his experiment. 

Mr. Beecher Harris of the Whittier Elementary 
School, Berkeley, made the following report: 


I called a faculty meeting to consider certain prob- 
lems that had arisen on the playgrounds. I opened 
the meeting in the usual manner, stating the problems 
as I saw them, and then waited for the teachers’ com- 
ments but apparently what had been problems to me 
either had not even been noticed or were of no par- 
ticular interest to them. They merely sat there, evi- 
dently waiting to hear my decision on the matter and 
receive instructions. 

As I look back at that meeting, I think the trouble 
was not so much that the idea of their responding was 
new to them, but that I endeavored to push the whole 
program through as I thought it ought to go, and the 
teachers were willing that { should do it. Try as I 
would I could not seem to arouse them to the realiza- 
tion that a problem existed. The teacher reaction was 
about that of the usual teachers’ meeting. 

The second meeting I thought I would try to con- 
duct on a conference basis. The meeting first started 
out slowly and seemingly with little interest. I was 
just about discouraged when I remembered Mr. Mann 
had told us that slow response does not always mean 
the group lacks interest, but may be an indication that 
it is giving thought to the question at hand. 

So I curbed my impatience and started asking the 
group for a statement of the problems we had been 
discussing during the previous meeting. As responses 
came, I wrote them down on the blackboard. I then 
asked for comments which I also wrote down. The 
teachers quickly sensed that I was ready to listen and 
recognize what they had to say and before the meeting 
was over the discussion had become quite general. 

I'll admit that we did not cover the ground I had 
hoped, but I did succeed in creating a favorable atmos- 
phere and the teachers seemed to recognize that these 
problems were their problems. In conclusion, I be- 
lieve this experience has shown me that the trouble was 
with me, the leader, rather than with the group. 


Mr. Mann expressed satisfaction that Mr. Har- 
ris had remembered the points brought out in pre- 
vious meetings and had handied the situation so 
skillfully. 

“Patience is particularly important,” he said. 
“If the leader becomes impatient he usually under- 
takes to ‘drive’ the discussion with the result that 
the members are apt to sit back and let him do the 
talking.” 


Mr. Mann turned the meeting over to Mr. Max 
Hamm to lead the conference in a discussion of 
the use of the conference method in PTA and 
Dads’ Club meetings. 

Taking advantage of the experience of Mr. Hay- 
dis, who had presided at the previous meeting, Mr. 
Hamm started off the discussion with a brief re- 
port on a smali impromptu conference of ‘Dads’ 
he had attended in Oakland. “After hearing 
those men talk, I believe that if parents were al- 
lowed an opportunity for general discussion of 
school problems we would have little trouble in 
getting them to attend the meetings regularly,” 
Mr. Hamm concluded in summing up his experi- 
ence in this particular case. 

Here was offered the possibility of an interest- 
ing discussion right in line with the objective of 
these meetings on conference leading so Mr. 
Mann, who had taken a seat with the group, asked 
the “overhead” question, ‘““What is the purpose of 
these meetings of parents, anyway?” 

Several suggestions were offered, such ..s: 

“To get parents and teachers to know each 
other better.” 

“To acquaint the parents with what the schools 
are doing.” 

‘The opportunity for the principal to know the 
parents of the children in his school.” 

Mr. Hamm then asked the group, “Will some- 
one state the problem?” 

A suggestion was offered and written out: 
‘How can PTA and Dads’ Clubs be led to discuss 
school problems at their regular meetings?” 

Out of the discussion of this subject came four 
pertinent considerations, which are as follows: 


1. The principal should not assume a “defense” at- 


titude relative to the value of the school. If the par- 
ents themselves cannot champion the school the prin- 
cipal has little to defend. 

2. The principal should place pertinent problems 
before the parents by bulletin or otherwise. is was 
brought out as the result of the question, offered by 
one of the group, as to the best means of getting the 
subject for discussion before the Dads. 

3. The principal must strive to establish confidence 
among the members of the group before a conference 
atmosphere can be established. 

a. Groups of parents are quite apt to be composed 
of individuals of varying interests and viewpoints. 

b. Unless all classes can be made to forget their dif- 
ferences, it will be difficult to secure a free and easy 
discussion. 

c. The principal must establish a common ground. 

4. The principal, to assure direction of the discus- 
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sion, may interview key members before the meeting 
and, after outlining what he believes to be the perti- 
nent questions, ask these members to take it upon them- 
selves to bring these questions before the group. 


Some of the group insisted that the appearance 
of “steam rollering’’ any proposition through a 
discussion would be dangerous since certain 
groups feeling that the meeting was “loaded” 
would refuse to enter into the discussion and thus 
defeat the purpose of the meeting. Others ex- 
pressed the belief that such a contingency would 
be avoided if enough of the group were “‘sold”’ on 
the urgency of the chosen questions, and if the 
leader were diplomatic. 

It was apparent that Mr. Hamm had by no 
means exhausted the subject. However, it was 
pointed out that, ‘Mr. Hamm selected a subject 
which has been hanging fire for many years so he 
cannot be expected to settle it in one meeting. 
This problem gets at the very heart of the whole 
problem of ‘Public Relations’ and has too many 
ramifications to be settled at one sitting.” 

Mr. Mann then called for open criticism on Mr. 
Hamm’s leadership, which brought out the fol- 
lowing comments. 


1. Mr. Hamm made every one realize the challenge 
of the problem. 

2. He emphasized the importance of the problem 
to every school ope 

3. He succeeded, out of the welter of discussion, in 
securing suggestions of possible ways of getting club 
conferences started. 

a. By sending to parents pertinent problems of in- 
terest. 

b. Discussion of important problems with “key” 
members before the meeting. 

_¢. Develop discussional topics from the talk of pre- 

vious meetings. 


In criticizing his own work as leader, Mr. 
Hamm said, ‘I felt I was getting nowhere the 


first twenty minutes. I had attempted to direct 
the conversation along specific lines as I was defi- 
nitely interested in a special phase of this business 
of leading Dads’ Clubs. But the group seemed to 
be more interested in discussing the various ways 
of getting Dads to come out to the meetings. I 
realized that we were at loggerheads so I decided 
to let the group talk it out of its system, which it 
did, before we began to get any place.” 

This again illustrates the importance of the 
leader’s being very much “‘on his toes’’ to sense the 
subjects that interest the group. He should be 


ahead of the discussion if he is to be able to direct 
the talk toward the desired objective. 

Dr. Kyle Lyons was chosen to lead the next 
practice conference and was given the subject, 
“Can Dads’ Clubs Be Taken as They Are and Be 
Conducted on a Conference Basis?” 


VI. PROMOTION OF CONFERENCES WITH 
“Daps’ CLuss” 


In opening the sixth meeting, Mr. Mann said, 
“One of the essential things in a conference leader 
is his ability to adjust himself to the mental level 
of his group. If he cannot do that, a conference 
situation cannot be said to exist. Furthermore, 
each man must lead a conference according to his 
own personality and not try to imitate the methods 
of other leaders unless through practice these 
methods may be made to appear as being natural 
to him. For example, if one has a natural gift 
for working in funny stories during the progress 
of a conference or even of ‘wise-cracking’ at op- 
portune times, he may then use this device to ad- 
vantage but to try it when the effort is not natural 
may cost him his prestige as leader. One must 
therefore study and capitalize his own personality 
if he is to become a successful conference leader. 
Once he has found the device that comes most 
readily to hand, he should develop it and let the 
others alone. 

“Before these conferences are over, you are go- 
ing to have at hand a considerable list of devices 
and techniques that are used in the conduct of con- 
ferences, but you must always bear in mind that 
not all of them are used at any one conference nor 
are all of them applicable to conferences that you 
may seek to lead in the future. Conference lead- 
ing calls for judgment and something of an in- 
herent ability to make a happy selection of your 
device as the demand arises for its use.” 

At this point Dr. Kyle Lyon was called to the 
chair. He introduced the subject for discussion by 
giving a brief résumé of the previous conference 
under the leadership of Mr. Max Hamm. In cov- 
ering this ground he called the attention of the 
group to the fact that the discussion of the present 
meeting was, in reality, a continuation of the last 
and asked for a restatement of the subject which 
he placed upon the blackboard as follows: ‘How 
can PTA and Dads’ Clubs be Conducted on a Con- 
ference Basis?” 

Dr. Lyon then turned to his group with a ques- 
tion. “Can we adapt the conference method 
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of leading to these clubs under any and all 
conditions?” 

Before any of the others could answer the ques- 
tion as stated by the leader, one member inter- 
rupted, “One of the problems that I have found is 
that one or two of the parents present in these 
meetings want to do all the talking and the leader 
finds it very difficult to provide an opportunity for 
others to express themselves.” 

As the reader will note, this opinion, stated as it 
was, implied a doubt or negative reply to the 
leader's question, and was met almost at once by 
another’s indirect affirmative, ‘In almost any con- 
ference of this nature one is faced with the same 
problem. If we have sufficient knowledge of con- 
ference technique, can we control such situations?” 

Immediately a discussion was started on how to 
control persistent talkers in group meetings until 
the leader interrupted in an attempt to hold the 
discussion on the subject, ‘Let's restate the ques- 
tion, ‘Can the conference method be adapted to 
PTA and Dads’ Clubs meetings?’ Let us assume 
that we have a good conference leader and the 
proper number of persons present. Then, with 
this much of a conference situation, would it be 
possible to conduct these club meetings by the con- 
ference method?” 

The group still seemed uncertain as to how to 
attack the problem as presented and again started 
discussing what might be termed “‘limiting de- 
tails.” At this point Mr. Mann, who was seated 
with the group, suggested a device for centering 
the discussion when it tends to wander. ‘Why 
not set up conditions and see if your problem 
meets the situation. For example: 


1. List essential conditions under which a confer- 
ence can be led ; then, 

2. Examine the conditions in the light of their ap- 
plication to Dads’ Clubs; and next 

3. List the advantages and disadvantages of con- 
ducting such meetings by this method. 


The results of this suggestion were all that 
could be desired. The group, grasping the real 
problem, responded immediately with several 
worthwhile ideas which Dr. Lyon proceeded to 
place upon the board. These ideas, or sugges- 
tions, bearing directly upon the conditions neces- 
sary for a successful conference were as follows: 


1. There must be a common problem. 

2. There must be a qualified leadership. 

3. There must be a desire to solve the problem. 

4. The group must be large enough to assure an 
interesting discussion. 


5. The subject should be within the experience of 
the group. 

6. There should be a willingness to pool the ideas 
and experiences of the group. 

7., The group must be organized on the conference 
basis.: 


The discussion which brought forth the above 
suggestions also placed emphasis upon three other 
phases of conference leading: 


1. It reiterated the importance of each member’s 
feeling that his ideas and suggestions receive due con- 
sideration without sacrificing the point in question. 

2. That a leader meeting his group for the first 
time and wishing to conduct the discussion on a con- 
ference basis will have to depend on his own initiative 
and experience in conducting conferences because the 
members of his group will, in all probability, know 
nothing about the conference method and will neces- 
sarily be helpless in getting the discussion started. 

3. That the leader should know beforehand the 
time that has been allotted for the meeting. If he is 
to merely take part in a fixed program with a time 
allotment of thirty minutes or less, it will be impos- 
sible to introduce the conference method of discussion. 


Toward the end of the discussion one of the 
members asked for information as to what should 
be done if one of the Dads’ Club group proposed 
a question about which the members knew little 
or nothing. This inquiry was referred by the 
leader ‘‘pro tem’”’ to the regular group leader who 
came back at the group with the question, “Can 
you have a true conference situation when you 
undertake subjects about which the group knows 
little or nothing?”’ In the light of past instruction, 
the consensus of opinion was to the effect that a 
conference could not be conducted under such con- 
ditions but through the proper handling of any dis- 
cussion that might arise, the leader could impress 
upon the members their need for information and 
upon that basis an authority could be secured to 
which the group would readily listen. 

Dr. Lyon then suggested that the group draw up 
a list of conditions under which PTA and Dads’ 
Clubs meetings could be held, which could be com- 
pared with a previous list of conditions necessary 
for holding general conference meetings. The re- 
sults are as follows: 


1. When common problems exist. 

a. Often the leader must arouse the group to the 
realization of the existence of these problems, and the 
need of their solution. 

2. When qualified leadership is available. 

a. Usually the principal is competent to lead in con- 
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ference discussions. He should have training and 
should be able to set aside his cloak of authority. 

b. There may be some among the group accustomed 
to leading a discussion, or who could be trained to do 
so, thus permitting the principal to sit in the group 
and, more or less unnoticed, help direct the discussion. 
This plan, however, has a few difficulties against which 
the leader should guard. 

(1) The selection might arouse jealousy. 

(2) The chosen leader might have a hobby which 
he would tend to ride. 

(3) He might be prominent in the community with 
the result that the other members of the group might 
assume the “yes” attitude to whatever he might say. 

3. Or the principal might get an experienced leader 
to start the group, thus permitting the principal to 
“follow through.” 


VII. Topics FoR PARENT GROUPS 


Mr. A. B. Campbell who had been appointed to 
take the seventh meeting introduced his subject: 

“We have agreed that Dads’ Clubs and PTA’s 
can be conducted by the conference method. Let 
us now consider some of the problems that are 
suitable for discussion at these meetings.” 

To set the subject clearly before the gathering 
he proceeded to place the statement of it upon the 
board. Under the heading he arranged subhead- 
ings in tabular form for listing subjects suitable 
for discussion in both Dads’ Clubs and PTA’s. 
The subjects brought out during the ensuing dis- 
cussion are listed below in the order in which they 
were given: 

Subjects appropriate for conferences in Dads’ 
Clubs and PTA groups. 


1. What do you want your child to learn? 

2. Objectives of Education ? 

3. What is the purpose of Art (or other specific sub- 
jects) in education? 

4. What do you want your child to be? 

5. What are the qualifications of a good citizen? 

6. To what extent can we allow controversial sub- 
jects in the classroom? 

7. What is the proper function of a Dads’ Club? 

8. What are the “Fads and Frills” of Education? 

9. What subjects are vital to the education of our 
children ? 

10. What is the State’s function relative to schools? 

11. Whose tax bill is being cut by reduction of 
school budgets ? 

12. What effect does education have on the busi- 
ness of a community ? 

13. And any topic of immediate interest to the 


group. 
It should be observed that although the general 


subject dealt with both Dads’ Clubs and PTA, the 
members of the group were talking only of the 
former. When asked about problems for PTA 
discussions, the general opinion was that the same 
subjects were suitable for the PTA. 

In the course of the discussion the group ex- 
pressed the belief that such a topic as, “Objectives 
of Education’”” was too large a one for a single 
meeting and that more specific topics are better 
such as: ““What do you want your children to 
learn?” or ““What do you want your children to 
be?”’ or ‘‘What results do you expect from training 
received in school?” This would depend largely 
on the personnel of the conference group. 

One of the group expressed doubt as to the wis- 
dom of introducing controversial subjects into the 
discussion in these clubs, but his suggestion did 
not meet general approval. 

“You cannot dodge such subjects. If you don’t 
allow subjects to be brought up for discussion in 
the meeting, they will be discussed outside with- 
out your leadership. It is better to face the issue 
and let them talk it out in the conference. Let ’em 
get it out of their systems.” 

In connection with the question of controversial 
subjects, special emphasis was placed upon the 
principal being careful to avoid being placed in a 
defensive position, by the conference, in regard to 
his administrative practices, because he then be- 
comes the subject of attack in the place of a leader 
and the conference situation no longer exists. 

At this point someone suggested the topic of 
“School Finance’’ as one that might be discussed 
particularly in a Dads’ Club meeting. This sug- 
gestion at once met with opposition and some little 
time was spent in the discussion as to just what ex- 
tent subjects of school finance might be introduced 
into these meetings. It was finally agreed that 
while school finance was a subject of almost uni- 
versal interest, the majority of these groups do not 
have the necessary background of experience to 
form the basis for profitable discussion. Mr. 
Mann here took occasion to point out that this was 
a very good example of the type of subject that 
should be so handled as to point out to the group 
their need for more authentic information and thus 
prepare them to listen to a talk, at some subsequent 
meeting, by a competent authority. 

The conference hour was almost up and Mr. 
Campbell resigned the chair to the regular group 
leader. 

As he assumed the chair, Mr. Mann glanced 
over the above list of subjects written on the black- 
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board, and turning to the group said, “There is 
one thing I want to call to your attention before we 
close. Always see to it that your subjects are stated 
clearly in terms fully understood by the members 
of your group. There is danger that school men 
may speak, and write, in professional terms which 
are perfectly clear to them, but which are not inter- 
preted by the parent groups as intended by the 
leader. Use concrete subjects and simple cases 
and when you come to posting your subjects, be 
very careful to avoid ‘wooly words.’ ” 


VIII. MAKING THE CONFERENCE A PART OF THE 
PROGRAM: PARENT-TEACHER GROUPS 


The eighth of the series on conference leading 
was conducted by Mr. Beecher Harris. After Mr. 
Mann introduced the leader, the topic chosen was: 
“How to Promote and Organize Conferences in 
Dads’ Clubs and PTA’s.” 

The group started into consideration of the de- 
vices which could be used to promote the confer- 
ence method idea with these two distinct groups. 
The result was that after an hour and a half of dis- 
cussion, the following suggestions had been of- 
fered, quite thoroughly discussed, and accepted by 
the group as deserving of listing: 

How to promote and organize conferences in Dads’ 


Clubs and PTA’s: 


1. Ask permission of program chairman to intro- 
duce the conference plan into the meeting. 

2. Sell the executive board on the conference idea, 
explaining its purpose and objective, and the value of 
devoting a part of the meeting to a conference dis- 
cussion. , 

3. Have an informal discussion with a group put- 
ting the emphasis on the problems that might be dis- 
cussed by them, and in your presentation lead indi- 
rectly to the conference idea. 

4. Suggest the conference idea to two or three mem- 
bers of the executive board before the board meeting. 

5. The conference idea might be presented in its 
entirety to the whole group, at a regular meeting, when 
it seems the group might be “‘sold”’ on it. 

6. One might introduce a problem at a regular meet- 
ing then explain how the conference method of dis- 
cussion helps bring a satisfactory solution. 

7. A select few of the group might be invited by the 
leader to attend another nt Ss meeting and get 
first-hand information on this method, thereby becom- 
ing familiar with the procedure. 

8. Suggest the conference idea to chairman of the 
program committee when he comes requesting sugges- 
tions for program material to be used at a regular 
meeting. 

9. The principal, if he wishes the matter handled 


indirectly, might have an outside authority introduce 
the idea and explain its technique as a means of set- 
tling their problems. 

10. The Superintendent, Central Council, or other 
central authority, might introduce the conference idea 
as a means of securing public opinion on certain sub- 
jects. 

a. Under this plan it would be necessary to acquaint 
the principals with the conference idea. 

11. Introduce the conference idea as being a method 
by which all members of the group can take an active 
part in the discussion, and have a chance to air their 
views. 

12. After introducing the conference idea and en- 
couraging the group to elect a leader from among its 
members the principal might act as the ‘power behind 
the throne,” sitting in with the group and helping the 
member-leader direct the discussion by interjecting 
questions and comments at opportune times designed 
to hold the discussion along desired lines. 


Just here Mr. Mann interrupted the discussion 
to say, “this is a good device for arousing interest. 
While it is true that you may sacrifice a certain 
amount of smoothness in the meeting, the results 
will make it entirely worthwhile. If there is a 
tendency on the part of the group to keep refer- 
ring questions to the principal as an authority, he 
can from his position on the ‘side lines’ turn the 
questions back to the group without offending any- 
one. From this position also he can give encour- 
agement to those members who are afraid of their 
own voice, and at the same time prevent the for- 
mality of parlimentary procedure.” 


13. Let the more extended conference grow out of 
the short, preliminary meetings. 

14. Insure informality. 

15. Put the responsibility for solution of the prob- 
lem directly up to the group at the outset of the meet- 
ing. 

6. Incorporate the topic for group discussion in 
announcements of meetings. 

17. Avoid too definite conclusions at the first few 
conferences. 

These first meetings should be short. They should 
be devoted mainly to arousing interest in the confer- 
ence method among the members of the group. Each 
member should be made to feel that the meeting is his 
and, that he should take an active part in it. 

18. Select a problem definitely concerning the 
group. 

19. When preceding conferences have been held 
the leader may give a brief review, bringing out perti- 
nent questions for current discussion. 


At the conclusion of this compilation of ideas 


and suggestions, Mr. Harris turned the meeting 
over to Mr. Mann who touched briefly on the high 
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spots of Mr. Harris’ leadership and expressed con- 
siderable satisfaction with the progress he had 
made. 


IX. INTERPRETING THE SCHOOLS 


The meeting was opened promptly by Mr. 
Mann who, after announcing that the next four 
conferences would deal with the advantages and 
disadvantages of the conference method as applied 
to various types of gatherings, turned the chair 
over to Mr. H. N. McClellan. 

Launching immediately into the business of the 
day, Mr. McClellan wrote the topic for discussion 
on the board, viz.: 

“What are the Means, Methods and Media of 
Educational Interpretation?” 

“T prefer the word interpretation,” he said as he 
finished writing, ‘rather than pxblicity because I 
believe its implication is more in line with the task 
set before school people.” 

He then proceeded to list, under the subject pre- 
viously posted, the names of the three avenues for 
securing public support mentioned by the different 
members of the group. 


“What are the means, methods and media of edu- 
cational interpretation ?” 

. Dads’ Clubs and PTA. 

. National Education Week. 

. Newspapers. 

. Churches. 

. The radio. 

. Civic Organizations and Clubs. 

. Movies. 


At this point the discussion seemed to lag. Mr. 
McClellan resorted to the device of marking up 
the figures 8 and 9 and then turning expectantly 
toward the group. Responding to the implication 
that the list was by no means complete, the mem- 
bers bestirred themselves and directly items 8, 9, 
and 10 were forthcoming and were posted as 
follows: 


8. Openhouse programs at the school and exhibits 
of student work. 

9. Pupils themselves in the homes. 

10. Home visitation by the teacher. 

11. ‘“Pupil-Community contacts,” someone offered, 
thereby getting the discussion back onto the main 
track. 

12. Athletic contests. 

13. Extra-curricular activities. 

14. Luncheon club. 

15. Health work. 

16. Teacher contacts with individuals in the com- 
munity. 


17. Janitor or custodian contacts with the com. 
munity. 


As the leader finished writing the last item, one 
of the group expressed a doubt as to the ability of 
the average teacher to make a worthwhile contact 
for the school. The speaker was of the opinion 
that too often the teachers might be disgruntled or 
dissatisfied with the school and out of sympathy 
with the administration policy or are so concerned 
with their own personal relations with the school 
system and staff that their influence would not be 
to the good. 

“Granted,” said another member, “‘but that does 
not mean that teacher contacts are not a valuable 
means of interpreting the school to the public. It 
does, however, emphasize a point that I think that 
too many of us have overlooked and that is the 
need to: 


18. Interpret school to the teaching staff. 


Mr. Mann spoke up from the floor where he was 
seated with the group, to say, ‘This is really the 
most important of them all so far and might well 
head the list. It is basic and is essential before we 
can begin to talk about selling the school to the 
community. Unquestionably more harm has 
been done to school programs by family squabbles 
than by any other one thing. The teacher may be 
more ignorant of the scope of the school program 
than are those outside. They are often prejudiced 
toward other subjects in the school particularly if 
they feel that these subjects stand in the way of 
their own. These prejudices, broadcast in turn to 
the public, create a problem hard to deal with.” 

Responding to this last, one of the group said, 
“T hold this to be purely an administrative problem 
and that its solution is up to the one at the head. 
If he will take the trouble to sell the school pro- 
gram to the staff and make them feel that he is be- 
hind them, their attitude toward their work will be 
all to the good, and the administrator need have no 
fear of their contact with the community.” 


19. Pupil excursions into community activities. 
20. Attitude of office force both within the school 
and at the central office. 


Comment: “One could use all these avenues 
and yet you send a youngster home with an ‘F’ and 
all your publicity work and ‘educational interpreta- 
tion’ is undone at one stroke, because the parent 
holds the teacher responsible for the accomplish- 
ment of his child and if the child fails, it is the 
teacher’s fault. 
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“The ‘F’ of course, means that the child has not 
measured up to the standard of accomplishment 
the teacher has set up in her mind and therefore, 
fails in the work. But to convince the parent of 
the truth is an entirely different matter, and every 
‘F’ that goes home separates the school and parent 
just that much.” 

“What additional point does that suggest?” 
asked Mr. McClellan, making use of the discus- 
sion to stimulate suggestions for his list. 


21. “Report cards going into the home.” 


It may be of interest to the reader to know that 
this topic brought out considerable discussion 
among the members of the group and is a very 
good example of how material for subsequent dis- 
cussions may develop during a meeting, and how 
if the leader is not on the alert, will lead the group 
entirely away from their original subject. That 
the report cards were a very important ‘‘media”’ of 
interpreting the school to the public, all present 
were agreed, but as to just what the present forms 
of reports accomplished in that line, there was a 
wide divergence of opinion. Members waxed elo- 
quent and enthusiastic until the regular leader 
speaking from the floor reminded the group that 
report card forms was not the topic of the present 
meeting. The consideration of the original topic 
was resumed and the following ‘‘medium” was 
proposed. 


22. “School newspapers,” suggested a member. 
“When carefully edited these publications can do 
much toward carrying the message of the school into 
the home. It should be regarded as a ‘House Organ’ 
and conducted as such.” 

23. Other printed material dealing with the school. 


Mr. McClellan’s time as leader was nearly up 
so he hurriedly summarized the twenty-three ‘‘ave- 
nues”’ listed, and classified them roughly into six 
groups as follows: 


. The successful pupil sent home. 

. Personal contact between principal and teachers. 
. Special programs. 

. School publications. 

. Newspapers. 

. Public contacts of pupil groups. 


Mr. Mann then took the chair and in reviewing 
the results of the discussion said briefly: 

“Today was a good example of a conference on 
subjects, each one of which could well furnish ma- 
terial for separate conferences. There is then, in 
the outcome of today’s work, material for twenty- 


three conferences and in all probability more. 
You can see by looking back over this meeting that 
any attempt at a solution of any one in the time al- 
lotted this morning is hopeless.” 

The two-hour class period being up at the close 
of the above comment, the meeting was adjourned. 


X. PROMOTION OF DISCUSSION IN A 
CONFERENCE GROUP 


The tenth meeting of the series of conferences 
was devoted to a discussion of methods and de- 
vices which might be used in promoting group 
thinking and group discussion. During the two- 
hour conference a certain number of devices and 
methods were listed and discussed: 


1. One of the simplest devices for getting a confer- 
ence going is the direct question beginning with 
“What,” “When,” “How,” and “Why.” 


It should be noted that the direct question is to 
the group as a whole and not to named individuals 
in the group. The “What,” “When,” “How,” 
and ““Why’’ type of question may be used effec- 
tively when you wish to lead up to a definite re- 
sponse by a direct method, for example: If you 
wish to discuss ‘The Fads and Frills of Educa- 
tion,” a very controversial subject, you ask the type 
of question which would lead up to the desired re- 
sponse such as, "Wat do you want your child to 
be, to know or to be able to do when he has com- 
pleted his education?” 

The response to such a question is likely to be 
immediate as every parent has some one thing 
which he feels is essential to a well-rounded 
education. 

After you have listed the suggestions, you then 
follow with a question such as: “How do you pro- 

se to attain these results?” Again you can resort 
to the device of listing the responses. By such a 
method the conference leader may direct the group 
into a constructive discussion of worthwhile sub- 
jects and activities in the school. If, on the other 
hand, the leader were to start the discussion with 
the point blank question: ‘What are the fads and 
frills of education?” the conference would at once 
degenerate into a debate. Each member has his 
own pet idea of what constitutes a “fad” or “frill,” 
and once he has committed himself, he feels called 
upon to defend his position. The ‘‘What,” 
“When,” “How,” and “Why”’ type of question is 
used generally when: 


a. You want to delimit or prescribe the limits of a 
problem. 
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b. You wish to bring the discussion back from a 
detour that is getting nowhere or that is wandering 
too far from the subject. 

c. You know the interest of the group is sufficiently 
keen to stand a direct question. 


The danger in the use of the direct question by 
the group leader is that unless due care is used, he 
may force members into a commitment of opinion 
to which they may feel bound to adhere. 


2. List on the board the various subjects suggested 
by the group members. Write the statements where 
they can be easily seen. 


When such subjects are read, sooner or later 
someone will make a suggestion that will catch the 
interest of the group and a lively discussion will 
start spontaneously. The leader may further use 
this list of statements by classifying them or group- 
ing them into subjects. This is a good device for: 


a. Selecting subjects for discussion. 
b. Finding out what is bothering the members of 
the group. 


Once you get the discussion started on a topic of 
general interest, you will find that this topic leads 
to others and that subjects for discussion will be 
plentiful. 


3. Listing advantages or disadvantages of a course 
of action when the subject seems to engage the inter- 
est of the majority of the group. 


The leader illustrated this device by asking the 
members of the group to list the advantages and 
disadvantages of listing the advantages and disad- 
vantages of a course of action. 


Advantages 


a. Calls attention to the fact that there is more than 
one side to a question. 

b. Implies that the leader is fair. 

c. It suggests the development of new points. 

d. Holds group discussion to the point—prevents 
wandering. 

fe Disadvantages 

a. You may separate the conference into controver- 
sial groups. 

b. Many people think there are more disadvantages 
than advantages. 

c. Opinions become biased on one side or the other. 

d. Etc. 


This type of analysis, that is, listing the advan- 
tages and disadvantages, is one of the surest de- 
vices for the promotion of discussion and is help- 


ful in leading the group to think a question 
through to its conclusion. It should be used only 
when it is desired to actually get a list of both ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. As in other devices 
for conference leading, good judgment must 
always be used in making the choice of the device. 


4. The use of a case illustrative of a situation or 
problem before the group. 


A hypothetical case selected from the leader's 
own experiences but dressed up to eliminate all 
traces of personality is usually the best. The 
leader presents the case to the group and asks for 
proposed solutions. As the proposed solutions are 
given the leader writes them on the board and con- 
nects them up with the specific problem before the 


group. 
5. Listing the possible remedies for a troublesome 
situation. 


For example: There comes before the faculty 
group a discipline situation. The report states the 
ordinary methods seem to have failed. The pro- 
cedure here would be as indicated by the topic. 
Then list the remedies offered by the various mem- 
bers present and by careful leadership get them to 
select the remedy which seems to offer the best 
solution. 

Other devices for promoting group thought 
were listed and compared with a list prepared by 
Dr. Mallary, as follows: 


6. Taking time to state problem clearly, definitely 
and concisely. 

7. Selecting standard of action or policy by voting. 

8. Voting on the “order of importance” of items in 
a list. 

9. Listing “order of operations,” or “‘steps in pro- 
cedure.” 

10. Construction of a rating scale. 

11. Analysis of relationships by means of charts or 
diagrams. 

12. Breaking and rebreaking problem into smaller 
elements. 

13. Analysis of problem for related and unrelated 
facts. 

14. Allowing discussion to take its course, leader 
sitting back. 

15. Defining clearly words or terms used in discus- 
sion. 

16. Studying members of group to make use of their 
strong qualities. 

17. Directing questions to group or individual. 

18. Combining devices. 

19. Securing common understanding by group of 
each contribution. 
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As the time for the adjournment of this meeting 
approached, the leader made this final comment: 

“In getting your conference started you must 
remember that you are the quarterback so to speak. 
You are calling the play, and you must have your 
play definitely in mind or your conference will get 
out of hand. You must always be alert in listen- 
ing to what is said and must sense all the implica- 
tions of the points brought out in the discussion. 
Through all the discussion, however, it is ex- 
tremely important that you keep the objective of 
the conference clearly in mind.” 


XI. PROMOTION OF DISCUSSION IN 
CONFERENCES OF PARENTS 


The discussion of this meeting was opened with 
the questions dealing with the handling of confer- 
ences of PTA associations and Dads’ Clubs. Mr. 
Mann took occasion to re-emphasize the fact that 
when attempting to conduct a conference with 
either of the above groups, it must be remembered 
that the interests of the parents in their children is 
different from that displayed by the teachers. Nor 
does the teacher consider the children from the 
same angle of interest as does the principal. The 
interest of the parent centers quite naturally in the 
progress of his own particular children. It is 
therefore necessary for the principal in leading 
conferences of such groups to recognize this differ- 
ence in point of view and to avoid obtruding his 
own viewpoint upon the members of his particular 
group. 

“In starting successful conferences of these 
groups it is essential that the principal sense the 
major interests of the members with whom he is 
dealing and endeavor to direct the discussion along 
those lines. He must be careful about trying to 
force the topics that he is interested in directly up- 
on the attention of the group. If he can indirectly 
lead them to accept these subjects as their own, 
well and good, but the instant that he undertakes 
to impose the topics for discussion, the conference 
situation ceases to exist.” 

The question was then raised as to the best 
method of introducing the conference idea to a 
group unaccustomed to and unacquainted with 
conference procedure. ‘Who is to lead the con- 
ference in groups such as we are discussing, the 
principal or one of the members of the group?” 

Dr. Lyon immediately followed with another 
question as to whether or not the officers of the 
group would b= willing to forego their positions. 
He said, “A conference is a laymens’ affair. Is the 


president of your Dads’ Club willing to resign the 
chair to a lay member or to the principal for con- 
ducting the conference?” 

Mr. Harris answered this question by referring 
to his own experience which was in effect that 
when the discussion was to deal with matters other 
than routine business, the officers were more than 
willing to ‘‘step down”’ from their positions and to 
turn the mantle of leadership to someone else. 

The leader interposed, ‘“Let us approach this 
question from this angle. Consider for instance, 
what is it that groups such as these seek for meet- 
ing programs?” 

“Good speakers,”’ was the unanimous answer. 

“Why?” Because that is what they have always 
known.” 

‘‘We must remember that one cannot change too 
suddenly. Witness for instance things taken for 
granted now in our economic and political situa- 
tion which three years ago simply could not have 
happened. The same may be said of these groups 
with which you have to deal. They have been 
trained to listen to speakers and even though they 
may get little out of what is being said, as a result 
of this training they are apt to feel that without a 
speaker not much has been accomplished. How- 
ever, by working up to it gradually, once they be- 
gin to realize that their collective experience is of 
value to the group as a whole, you will have little 
difficulty in getting them to express their opinions. 
From then on you will usually find that they will 
wish for a speaker onty on subjects with which they 
are not familiar preferring to solve ordinary prob- 
lems through the conference method.” 

There are a number of devices by which the con- 
ference method can be introduced to a new group. 
One method is to tell them that “‘this is your meet- 
ing” and then asking them for specific subjects 
which they would like to have discussed. Re- 
sponse is almost certain to follow such a procedure 
which may be capitalized by listing the suggested 
topics upon a convenient blackboard. Others see- 
ing the group’s suggestions recognized will be en- 
couraged to offer their suggestions thus providing 
sufficient material for a number of subsequent 
discussions. 

The leader then went on to explain the advisa- 
bility of encouraging the group to evaluate these 
subjects particularly into the order in which they 
would wish to consider them. 

In this manner you will find that the group will 
make its own selections as to the topics that they 
consider most worthy of discussion. Sometimes 
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you may have to use other devices to get the group 
started, but once the sense of restraint and strange- 
ness is broken, you will find that suggestions will 
come readily. In this manner a conference is very 
often nicely started without the members really be- 
ing conscious that they are in the conference: An- 
other method of approach is to suggest that an 
outside speaker be invited to lead the group in a 
conference discussion. “A prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country,’’ and an outside 
speaker introducing the conference method will 
often be received with more interest and enthusi- 
asm than would the principal of the local school. 
True, he has the handicap of not knowing the 
group or its problems, but to overcome this the 
principal seated with the group can easily direct 
the discussion by timely questions asked of the 
temporary; leader. 

Some expressed the belief that the “panel” 
method was too artificial and would tend to ruin 
the chances of introducing the idea into groups to 
which it would be adapted. Mr. Haydis advanced 
the thought that the “panel’’ method was too un- 
democratic, to which several agreed. As a result, 
considerable discussion ensued showing by its 
tenor that the majority of the group felt that the 
“‘panel’’ system would tend to create the impres- 
sion among those unfamiliar with the true confer- 
ence method, that the ‘‘cards were stacked’”’ and 
that the conference idea was therefore, merely a 
gesture. 

There were a number of suggestions as to ways 
and means of overcoming the appearance of a 
planned discussion such as having a chosen group 
planted in the audience to come forward when 
volunteers were asked to serve on the panel, or 
as one of the members suggested, the panel could 
be planted in the front row and the leader could 
then apparently choose the front row for a panel. 
Both of these, however, met with opposition as the 
idea of artificiality still persisted. 

At this point, Mr. Yockey raised the question as 
to the difference that must be recognized between 
the handling of large and small groups by the con- 
ference method. Regardless of its seeming arti- 
ficiality, the panel discussion was the only means 
of using the conference method with a group com- 
posed of 200 or more people. 

“In case of a large group, instead of having a 
‘cut and dried’ panel of say five, it would be better 
to select your conference on a representative basis 
of about one in twenty, giving the group to under- 
stand that these men, uninstructed by the leader, 


would represent them in the discussion. In this 
manner, under careful leadership, one should have 
a worth while panel conference. If the group 
understands that the discussion was not stacked, it 
will show more interest and will accept conclusions 
more gracefully than it would if they had occasion 
to feel the conference was merely show.” 

In connection with this discussion, Mr. Mann 
asked as to the average attendance at PTA 
meetings. 

“Forty.” 

Mr. Haydis said the figure was too large; that 
the average attendance, based on his experience, 
would come nearer to twenty. 

“Well,” said the leader, “if you have a group 
of forty composed of persons with whom you are 
acquainted, I see no reason why you cannot handle 
them by the regular conference discussion method. 

“Our PTA groups seldom exceed, at the most, 
forty, and it is rarely that we would be called upon 
to meet with a group composed of as many as 200. 
The straight conference method is generally more 
productive of results.” 

The leader then took occasion to ask the group 
to summarize the devices which they felt to be 
most useful in starting conference discussions: 


1. The overhead question of What, When and 
Where? 

2. Related experience: stating a case, often selected 
from your own experience, but impersonalized, to 
start a discussion. 

3. State a particular case, or problem, and call upon 
one of the group who is familiar with it. 


Caution should be used with this device as the 
one questioned may be trapped into a poor an- 
swer. Sometimes the one questioned has not 
warmed up to the discussion or is absent-minded, 
and will be caught off his guard. This device is 
more effective if the question is not too direct, per- 
haps even general in nature. The one on whom 
you intended to call probably will respond more 
readily if the leader prefaces his question with a 
comment such as, “Mr. Jones has such an experi- 
ence which would be of interest on this point. 


4. Listing advantages and disadvantages. 


Invariably the leader will find his column of 
disadvantages growing longer than the other. To 
obviate this, the leader may place numbers under 
the column of advantages, thus directing thought 


toward the former. The group usually will re- 
spond in an effort to fill in the suggested gap. 
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5. The immediate approach; the use of the ques- 
tion, “What are we to talk about today?” With the 
topic determined, then ask for a definition, thus start- 
ing the discussion. 

6. Listing the problems, and rating them as to im- 
portance is almost certain to start a discussion. 

7. Use of a graph. 


For example: Mark up two points and draw a 
straight line between them, remarking that while 
a straight line may be the shortest distance between 
two points, a ‘detour’ often may be desirable for 
clarifying an issue. The leader may then follow 
through by pointing out that the group should ad- 
here fairly closely to the straight line. 


XII. DEALING WITH ““TROUBLEMAKERS” 


The report of this meeting of the series devoted 
to the subject of conference leading, should prove 
of considerable interest because it deals in no small 
measure with two problems which, sooner or later, 
are apt to confront all conference leaders: 


1. The individual who dominates the meeting at 
the expense of the other members. 

2. The individual who apparently attends a meet- 
ing in a spirit of destructive criticism and who seems 
intent upon tearing down whatever of good the group 
may have accomplished. 


“In the first place, both of these types of indi- 
viduals usually have aggressive temperaments and, 
although the leader may be harassed by their ac- 
tion, they frequently are susceptible to normal 
methods of control. The secret of the real solu- 
tion to these problems lies in ‘spotting’ the indi- 
vidual early in the meeting and seeking to win 
his support. This may be done tactfully by the 
use of several devices which have already been 
explained.” 

The following list posted on the board repre- 
sents the group’s response to the question: ‘“What 
is to be done with the dominating individual?” 


1. The leader can call on someone else to express 
an opinion, thus heading off the talkative one. 

2. If the member starts off on a speech, talking 
around the subject, the leader may ask for a brief state- 
ment with the idea of placing it on the board. 

3. If the leader is acquainted with the group and 
can sense this speech-making tendency, he may be able 
to head it off by: 

a. Asking other members of the group if they are 
going to let one or two do all the talking. 

b. Or, if the speaker makes a point, the leader may 
— “That’s well made, but has anyone else an 
idea?” 


Situations of this kind illustrate the need of the 
leader constantly being on the alert and keeping 
one or two jumps ahead of his group. 

“What can the leader do when one of the mem- 
bers of his group starts out to tell a story suppos- 
edly illustrating some point?” asked one of the 
group. 

“Beware of story tellers,” Mr. Mann remarked 
dryly. “A good story, if it actually illustrates the 
point, is all right, but few know how to tell such a 
story and usually wander all over the lot. The 
leader should know his man.” . 

“And how are you going to head him off?” 

“By using one of the devices already suggested,” 
the leader answered. “You might force him to 
the point by asking for a concise statement for 
placement on the board or, as the story progresses, 
the leader may remark, “That brings up another 
point,’ and proceed to write it on the board. This 
device will have a tendency to slow up the speaker 
and will switch the discussion. 

“Two other simple devices may be used. Some- 
times the speech maker may be stopped by the 
group, one of whose members may ask disconcert- 
ing questions, or the leader may ask a few thought- 
provoking ones which, usually, will stop him, as 
the ‘talker’ may not be a good thinker. 

“There is, however, another type of individual 
who refuses to respond to normal methods and the 
problem of how to handle such a one will furnish 
the basis for part of today’s discussion.” 

As an example of what the leader may expect to 
encounter, and one method of solving the prob- 
lem, the leader cited an experience of Dr. Cook, 
a member of the group, in a conference recently 
conducted by him. 

From the account given it appears that a certain 
individual, in attendance had sat quietly through 
the entire meeting without saying a word. Just as 
the meeting was about to close, he arose and under- 
took to discredit the accomplishments of the eve- 
ning. He stated that the results and conclusions 
of the conference were of no effect for the reason 
that not a man present had stated his honest con- 
victions. He accused the group of having spoken 
in platitudes and that they had given expression 
only to those things they believed the leader 
wanted to hear, and he insinuated that the speakers 
were not only hypocrites but in some cases had not 
spoken the truth. 

The attack was delivered so suddenly, and so 
viciously, one can well understand the bewilder- 
ment of the group, as well as the dismay of the 
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leader. Such a vitriolic attack on the decision of 
the group, a decision arrived at after much discus- 
sion and serious consideration and thought, cre- 
ated no little resentment and some anger on the 
part of those present. 

Fortunately for the success of the meeting, the 
leader, Dr. Cook, conquered whatever resentment 
he may have felt and met the situation rather 
neatly. 

“I told him,” said Dr. Cook when called upon 
to report his method of handling the situation, 
“that I would not attempt to deny what he had 
said; I admitted that at times I do speak for effect, 
but at this particular time I had not done so but 
had expressed my honest opinions. 

“I then turned to the group and asked if they 
had felt any restraint which might have kept them 
from a frank expression of their opinions and 
ideas, and as to whether or not any of them might 
have gone beyond his convictions. The response 
was immediate to the effect that each and every one 
had given voice to exactly what he thought and felt 
and that the accusations of the speaker were un- 
founded and untrue. 

“I then told him quite plainly that he had had 
ample opportunity in which to express his opinions 
during the meeting, that had he expressed any con- 
structive opinion during that time it undoubtedly 
would have reecived due consideration and quite 
probably would have been answered by the group. 
I told him further that his criticism had come too 
late, was obviously destructive and therefore out of 
order and as a result, would receive no considera- 
tion from either the group or from me.” 

Mr. Mann complimented Dr. Cook on his skill 
in handling the situation and called particular at- 
tention to the fact that during his brief rebuttal, 
the group had had time to recover from the first 
shock of the criticism; by the time he had com- 
pleted his remarks, their resentment had crystal- 
lized into an attitude of readiness to defend their 
position. Then when the Doctor had referred the 
would-be troublemarker’s remarks to them, they 
indignantly repudiated all of which they were 
accused. 

Mr. Mann then went on to say that as the leader 
becomes accustomed to conference leading, he 
gradually develops a sixth sense which enables 
him to spot the trouble-maker and, during the 
course of the meeting, call directly upon him for 
an expression of his opinions. By drawing him 
out before he is ready to speak, it is frequently 
possible to make him commit himself and, if his 


position is unacceptable to the group, the members 
are given a chance to refute his arguments. As in 
the above situation, this device pits the trouble- 
maker against the group which is usually his end. 

‘There are times when abrupt methods are per- 
missable. I do not recommend such procedure 
however, and I believe that Dr. Cook was entirely 
right in his method of handling this individual. 
He acted quickly, before the speaker’s words could 
take effect, and it is evident that he bore in mind 
that cardinal principle of conference leading that 
the leader should control his temper at all times, as 
a loss of self control always weakens his prestige.” 

Mr. Yockey interrupted at this point to say that 
he thought it rather futile to try to work out set 
rules for handling hypothetical cases, because these 
cases rarely develop along the lines considered, 
and that in so far as he could see, their only value 
as examples is to show the need for alertness on 
the part of the leader to sense what is in store for 
him, so that he may head it off before it material- 
izes to the detriment of the meeting. 

Agreeing with this statement, Mr. Mann con- 
tinued, ‘““There is no rule-of-thumb method that 
will work equally well under all conditions. 
Again let me emphasize the fact that the good con- 
ference leader must have something more in his 
hand than a bag of tricks. He has to know pretty 
nearly by ‘hunches’ what is liable to happen, and 
he must have initiative and resourcefulness with 
which to meet the situations as they arise. If he 
cannot do this he will be weak as far as conference 
leading is concerned.” 

“And what would you do with one who sits 
back during the entire meeting with a condescend- 
ing smile on his face only to come forward at 
the last moment with destructive intent?” asked 
another. 

“I would think the leader had overlooked a bet. 
The whole purpose of the conference is to draw 
out the opinions and ideas of those present, and if 
a leader allows anyone to sit through a meeting 
without saying something, he is more or less re- 
sponsible for any bombshell such a man might 
throw into the group later.”’ 

The question was then asked as to the best 
method of handling such a situation when it arises 
in a PTA meeting. It was pointed out that the 
principal can scarcely rise up and “‘sit” on the 
speaker by telling him he is talking too much. 

Mr. Mann answered by remarking that in such 
cases the parent is usually actuated by the desire to 
make a speech and that this could be prevented by 
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announcing at the beginning of the meeting that 
discussion was to be the order of the day and thet 
speech-making was therefore out of order. Such 
an announcement immediately places the leader in 
a position where he will be able to head ff this 
tendency. The group, too, frequently will call 
this fact to the speaker's attention. 

Another good device is for the leader to make 
some comment that will set the speaker against the 
group, thus shifting the responsibility of shutting 
him off onto his fellow members. 

The discussion then turned to the problem of 
inducing the individual to take a part in the con- 
ference who apparently shows neither interest nor 
hostility to its proceedings. 

This question in turn raised another as to the 
different types of persons one would find in a con- 
ference group who would take no active part in the 
discussions. 

After some little discussion, it was finally con- 
ceded that the silent member might belong to one 
of the following five types: 


1, He may have a condescending attitude, feeling 
himself too superior to be bothered by participating in 
the exchange of ideas. 

2. He may be afraid of his own voice. 

3. He may feel his ideas are of no particular value 
or interest. 

4. He may wish to listen and learn what the discus- 
sion is about. 

5. He may have nothing in particular to say. 


The attention of the group was then directed to- 
ward finding an answer to the original question as 
to how the leader may get this individual to talk. 
The discussion that followed finally set up the 
devices listed below as being adequate for the 


purpose. 


1. The physical set-up of the conference. 

a. Many individuals can talk across a table but find 
difficulty in speaking while standing. Hence the 
“round table.” 

b. Sitting in rows separates the leader from his 
group, and creates a false value which is dissipated by 
the “round table” conference. 

2. The discussion should be limited to topics about 
which the members of the group are familiar and 
in which they are interested. 

3. The use of easy questions. Example: If a part 
of the group has offered no suggestion, the leader 
might remark, “‘Let’s hear from these,” signifying the 
ones addressed by a nod of the head or by looking di- 
rectly at them. A general rule in this case is that the 
simplest device of getting an individual to talk is 
usually the best. 


4. Occasionally a member sitting next to the silent 
individual will suggest that Mr. So-and-So has a good 
idea on the subject. 

If the leader, at the outset of the meeting, encour- 
ages the members of his group to ws each other, he 
will have materially solved the problem of winning 
the support and good will of his group. 

5. Avoid asking direct questions of an individual 
unless one is certain that the party addressed has the 
information desired. 

a. Never ask a direct question such as, ““Mr. So-and- 
So, what would you do in the case of a man who would 
not talk in a conference?” 

A better method would be to suggest, while looking 
at the individual from whom the leader wants re- 
sponse, ‘Has anyone else present had experience in 
dealing with a man who hesitates to take part in a 
discussion ?”” 

6. Direct questions may be used advantageously 
when the iodiiee has had the opportunity of talking 
with the various members of the group and has deter- 
mined the extent of their knowledge on a given sub- 
ject before a meeting. This device is best adapted for 
a series of conferences. 


XIII. THE PROBLEM OF REVIVING INTEREST 


The question set up for the day’s discussion con- 
cerned the problem of lagging interest. The dis- 
cussion brought out the following reasons why the 
group may seem to lose interest in the discussion: 


1. The leader may have miscalculated the time nec- 
essary for a full discussion of the subject. 

2. The leader may have failed to sense the limita- 
tions of the subject. In many cases, he would have 
been wise to stop in the middle of the discussion and 
either start a new topic or dismiss the meeting. 

3. Long speeches by either the leader or members 
of the group. 

4. Too long a review of previous discussions. 

Any review should be sketchy. A detailed report 
should be written and distributed to the members. 
The report should be given in detail but usually not 
verbatim, as the discussion in a conference, while in- 
teresting at the time, is often misleading when reduced 
to type. 

5. The leader may lose interest by staying with one 
device too long. 

6. Holding the discussion down to too minute de- 
tails which the group may feel are of little or no im- 
portance. 

7. Lengthy discussion of irrelevant matters. 

A member may start out with a story intended to 
illustrate a point then start to reminisce. 


A brief discussion was called for on devices for 
handling members who are inclined to reminisce 
or talk too long on their own interests. Sugges- 
tions were made: 
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1. After a suitable time, the leader may remark, “I 
do not believe I am quite getting your point.” 

2. The interruption should not be too abrupt. Care 
should be taken to preserve the good will of the man. 

3. The leader should be careful not to ridicule the 
speaker. 

4. The leader should sense when the group is in- 
terested in what the speaker is saying. If they are, he 
would do better to let him finish. 

5. In an attempt to condense the speaker’s statement 
for listing on the board, he may ask him to make a re- 
statement for the purpose of writing it in a sentence. 

6. Such other devices as may serve to interrupt in a 
tactful manner. 


Devices for preventing the meeting from be- 
coming dead were outlined by the group: 


1. The leader must sense the approach of waning 
interest. 

2. He must be sure interest is waning. Sometimes 
members may be thinking through the subject, in 
which event the leader would do well not to attempt 
to drive the group into active and continuous discus- 
sion. A previous illustration of this has been given 
in the report by Mr. Beecher Harris. 

3. The leader may be able to lead the discussion into 
a brief detour during which a new subject or some 
phase of the old subject will appear and give renewed 
interest. 

4. Declare a short recess. 


This device has some disadvantages and did not 
meet with the unanimous approval of the group. 
Some felt that if the meeting was dull most of the 
members would think of a good excuse to go 
home. Others thought the recess would interrupt 
the thread of the discussion. 


5. Making a visual appeal such as setting up on the 
board an analysis or a graph. 

6. Set up an old subject in a new way as a piece of 
research work. 

7. Change devices—for example: Change from the 
direct overhead question to cases or problems. 


The most important thing to remember is that 
the subject discussed is a matter of genuine inter- 
est. It is also to be remembered that there is al- 
ways a tendency in any discussion group to branch 
off at times from the main subject and the confer- 
ence leader may mistake this situation for a lack of 
interest and attempt to take up a new subject when 
the real interest is in the topic which has just been 
under discussion. 

At the end of this discussion, Mr. Mann an- 
nounced that this was the last meeting that he 
would be able to conduct with this group. He 
closed with this statement: ‘‘I should like to leave 


with you this thought. A conference leader must 
not only know all the tricks and devices of confer- 
ence leading and how to use them, but he must be 
possessed of good judgment, ingenuity, and com- 
mon sense. In the last analysis, there are no hard 
and fast rules that can be made to apply to all situ- 
ations. The leader must be mentally alert, sensi- 
tive to trends of thinking in his group, willing to 
adjust his step to the gait of those with whom he is 
dealing and at all times appear calm and un- 
troubled, regardless of the situations facing him. 
One who cannot meet these conditions should not 
enter.the field of conference leading.” 


XIV. SUMMARY OF THE CONFERENCE METHOD 


A summary of conference situations and devices 
is offered in this chapter. They are taken from 
summaries made by Dr. Frank Cushman of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education; Dr. Ben- 
jamin E. Mallary of the University of California; 
Federal Board bulletins; and Mr. George Mann, 
the leader of the present series of conferences. 


I. Physical Set-up 


The seating of members in rows resembling the 
conventional arrangement of the schoolroom is 
not desirable. This exaggerates the importance of 
the leader and causes confusion by members turn- 
ing when someone in the back rows is talking. 

Three convenient plans of seating may be used: 


1. If the group is comparatively small, it may gather 
around the table. 

2. For larger groups, tables may be arranged in the 
form of a ‘‘U” with the leader at the open end. 

3. When the group is very large, the ‘‘panel”’ sys- 
tem may be introduced. 

This consists of a small group arranged around a 
table in the front of the room. The actual discussion 
is carried on within this group, the larger body con- 
stituting an audience listening in. The discussion at 
the end of the meeting may be thrown open to the en- 
tire group. It is necessary to maintain an atmosphere 
of informality so that members will express their ideas 
freely and without restraint. 

Such an attitude is most easily obtained when the 
leader knows his group. 


II. Summarized Statement of the Job of Con- 
ference Leading® 


A conference leader is likely to be successful in 
his work in proportion as: 


*Frank Cushman, Foremanship and Supervision. New 


York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1927. P. 27-28. 
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1. He knows his objectives. 

2. He has thought his work through in advance of 
meeting his group. 

3. He succeeds in establishing good working rela- 
tionships with his group. 

4. He avoids posing as a teacher or a professor. 

5. He stimulates and guides discussion related to his 
objectiv 2s. 

6. He promotes and encourages active constructive 
thinking on the part of his group. 

7. He secures or prepares suitable auxiliary material 
for use in conferences. 

8. He notes down and organizes on a blackboard or 
paper chart the important points brought out in the 
conference, for the purpose of stimulating thought on 
the part of the group, and helping them to arrive at 
sound conclusions. 

9. He avoids imposing his own views and opinions 
upon the group. 

10. He practices good methods of conference man- 
agement in order to keep his group under control with- 
out apparent effort on his part to dominate the situa- 
tion. 

11. He respects the confidence of the group mem- 
bers and avoids gossip. 

12. He conducts himself naturally but with a cer- 
tain amount of reserve. He avoids making himself 
cheap. 

13. He avoids being pedantic and refrains from em- 
barrassing members of his group when they happen to 
know less than he knows about certain things. 

14. He respects the intelligence and good taste of 
his group. 

15. He makes every conference session both inter- 
esting and profitable to the group members. 

16. He keeps track of the work done and the ground 
covered at each session for the purpose of preparing a 


report. 
III. Characteristics of the Conference Method +4 


1. The members of the conference group are per- 
sons faced with common problems. 

2. They have a common desire to seek their solu- 
tion. 

3. Each member of the group has had years of prac- 
tical experience. 

4. The subject under discussion is within their ex- 
perience. 

5. They expect to solve the problem by pooling 
their experiences. 

6. The problem is to be solved by thinking it 
through together. 

7. They meet to learn together—not to be in- 
structed. 

8. In order to confer together they group themselves 
informally. 


“Dr. Benjamin E. Mallary, University of California. 
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9. The seating arrangement is around large table 
facing each other. 

10. The best group is limited to more than twelve 
and less than twenty-five persons. 


IV. The Conference Method Should Be 
Used— 


1. To improve cooperation between department 
heads. 

2. To work out standard practice. 

3. For common interpretation of policies. 

4. For training in analysis of problems. 

5. For training in thinking. 

6. To develop appreciation of need for further 
training. 

7. When the members of the group are faced with 
common problems. 

8. When group members have had years of prac- 
tical experience. 

9. When pooling of experience will secure superior 
results. 

10. When there is no available ‘subject content.” 


V. The Conference Method Possesses the Ad- 
vantage of — 


. Creating a high degree of interest. 
. Full participation by learners. 
. Satisfaction through group achievement. 
. Acceptance of results by participants. 
. Insuring practical results. 
. Usefulness in fields covered by organized instruc- 
tion. 
7. Improving group morale. 
8. Leader need not be trained in “subject content.” 
9. Resulting in efficient training in thinking. 
10. Possessing an informality which appeals to the 
practical man. 


VI. The Chairman of a Conference Group 
Should— 


. Be a chairman—not an instructor. 

. Be a director of group thought. 

. Hold back his own opinions or ideas. 

. Control his desire to make a speech. 

Be free from prejudice. 

Be impersonal. 

. Be alert to the common sense of the group. 

. Be extremely patient. 

Discourage useless debate. 

. Be tactful with the member who talks all the 


-F-ODNNAY AWN 


. Keep the common problem before the group. 
. Secure participation from all members. 

. Avoid needless repetition. 

. Radiate enthusiasm. 

. Keep members even-tempered. 

. Possess a sense of humor. 

. Be free from academic habits. 
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18. Adjust himself to the intellectual level of the 
group. 

19. Keep problem progressing toward a conclusion. 

20. Keep discussion alive until “all facts are in.” 

21. Word the problem clearly and definitely. 

22. Word the problem in a form that will promote 
thought and reduce debate. 

23. Select conference devices suitable to problem. 

24. Judge when group is nearing the solution of 
the problem. 

25. See that all ideas and conclusions are recorded. 


VII. The Members of a Conference Group 
Should— 


. Give the group the benefit of their experience. 
Be impersonal. 
Be free from prejudice. 
Control their desire to be pointlessly witty. 
Control their desire to taike a speech. 
Listen alertly to the discussion. 
Be patient when results are slow in coming. 
Appreciate the other fellow’s point of view. 
. Avoid argument. 

10. Talk on the problem at hand. 

11. Assist chairman in getting results recorded. 

12. Avoid trying to prove something. 

13. Be prompt at meetings. 

14. Attend meetings regularly. 

15. Be a good sport when the discussion goes 
against them. 

16. Avoid monopolizing the discussion. 


POENAWAWN 


VIII. At the First Meeting of the Conference 
Group— 


1. Leader announces very briefly the object of the 
meeting. 

2. Leader lists from 15 to 75 problems which group 
wishes to discuss. 

3. Problems are relisted in the order in which group 
wishes them discussed. 

4. Develop specific responsibilities of members to 
group. 

5. Develop specific responsibilities of leader to 
group. 

6. Set the time and place and length of succeeding 
meetings. 


IX. Conference Devices Which Promote 


Group Thought Are— 


1. Stating problems in terms of “what,” “how,” 
“when,” or “who.” 

2. Taking time to state problem clearly, definitely 
and concisely. 

3. Writing statement of problem on blackboard. 

4. Analyzing a case or situation. 

5. Listing of advantages or disadvantages of a 


course of action. 
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6. Listing of the possible solutions of a problem, 

7. Listing of remedies for a troublesome situation. 

8. Selecting standard of action or policy by voting, 

9. Voting on the “order of importance’’ of items 
in a list. 

10. Listing ‘order of operations,” or “steps in pro- 
cedure.” 

11. Striving for a common agreement. 

12. Breaking and rebreaking of problem into its 
smallest elements. 

13. Charting relationships on blackboard. 

14. Leader sits back and allows discussion to take 
its course. 

15. Clearly defining words or terms used in discus- 
sion. 

16. Studying members of group in order to make 
use of their strong qualities. 
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